











Something New under the Sun. It’s the Bell Solar Battery, made of thin discs of silicon. an ingredient of common sand. It converts the 
sun’s rays directly into usable amounts of electricity. The storage batteries beside the solar battery store up its electricity for night use. 


Bell System Solar Battery Converts Sun’s Rays into Electricity! 


Bell Telephone Laboratories invention has great possibilities 


for telephone service and for all mankind 


Ever since Archimedes. men have 
been searching for the secret of the sun. 

For it is known that the same kindly 
rays that help the flowers and the 
grains and the fruits to grow also send 
us almost limitless power... nearly as 
much every three days as in all known 
reserves of coal, oil and uranium. 

If this energy could be put to use— 
instead of going to waste—there would 
be enough to turn every wheel and light 


every lamp that mankind would ever 
need, 


The dream of ages has been brought 
closer by the Bell System Solar Battery. 
It was invented at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories after long research and 
first announced in 1954. Since then its 
efficiency has been doubled and its 
usefulness extended. 


There’s still much to be done before 
the battery’s possibilities in telephony 


and for other uses are fully developed. 
But a good and pioneering start has 
been made. 

The progress so far is like the open- 
ing of a door through which we can 
glimpse exciting new things for the 
future. 

Great benefits for telephone users 
and for all mankind may come from 
this forward step in putting the energy 
of the sun to practical use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





FIGURES FASTER THAN YOU THINK 


A new machine is showing up in of- 
fices. Judging from how it’s going, the 
Comptograph 202 may soon outsell, 
the way it’s outperforming, other 
machines. It has many excellent fea- 
tures and certain exclusives that have 
caused a stir. 

For easy operation, the 10 keys and 
controls are arranged in the space a 
hand can span without stretching or 
tiring. It’s fast—operators taken off 
other machines say they ‘feel’ the sen- 
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sation of its cosmic speed (202 print- 
ings a minute). It adds, subtracts. 
multiplies, even divides—with the true 
credit balance always showing. It per- 
forms all this with remarkable ease. 
with faultless accuracy and with noise- 
less rhythm that’s a triumph over 
calculator clackety-clack. 


Summing up, Comptograph has 
more time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures than any other 10-key machine. 
If you would like a demonstration 


COMPTOGRAPH 


on your work, look up the Compt- 
ometer-Comptograph representative in 
the Yellow Pages or send the coupon. 


FELT & TARRANT Mfg. Co. 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, IMinois 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation — 

| want more infor mation about the new Comptograph 

Please arrange an office demonstration 

Please arrange for a free office trial 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 


Other products: The COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE 
and the COMPTOMETER® ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE 
Offices in principal cities and throughout the world 





It's ADDO-X’s precision 
manufacture that reduces 
operational noise to a whisper. 
With new fast action,” 

fingers literally dance across 
the keys. The STEP-O-MATIC 
lever offers calculator 
performance at adding 
machine cost when 
multiplying. 


Write today for literature f. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 
tAlso on our NEW two register machine. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-2247 


“At 175 r.p.m. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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From an 18-foot diameter 
penstock, water will fill the 
scroll case, surround the stay 
ring and wicket gates in the 
world’s largest reversible pump 
turbine at Hiwassee Dam in 
southwestern North Carolina. 
Backing up the dam is Appa- 
lachia Lake with controlled 
storage for 8,700 acre-feet of 
usable water. 


Wext Wonth 


In your September issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, you'll get 
the inside story on Reuben H. 
Donnelley’s executive develop- 
ment program, as told by Dr. 
Schuyler D. Hoslett, executive 
assistant to the president. 


* - * 


There will also be a story on 
how to balance bank statements 
in a hurry—a subject of great 
interest to anyone who has 
spent harried hours over moun- 
tains of figures, trying to make 
them balance. 


* * + 


How to protect yourself from 
legal entanglements with “out- 
siders” offering new ideas and 
inventions is covered in another 
story. Should an important idea 
submitted by an outsider be re- 
fused and perhaps go to a com- 
petitor, simply to avoid legal 
complications? Or is the gain 
worth the risk? Part Two of 
Edwin T. Ashman’s article on 
budgeting direct labor expense 
will also run in the September 
issue. 
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on your Business Forms 


hioviiews Lithofold 
“SECRET 
SPOT’ 

Carbon Paper 


OMITS 


any information 
in any position 
on any part of any form, 


MODERN! EFFICIENT! 
FOOLPROOF! 


Far superior to block-outs, cut-outs, car- 
bon spots and other previous methods. 

Our exclusive process creates desensi- 
tized areas (“Secret Spots’) which auto- 
matically prevent carry-through of 
entries. Permit closer register, and wider 
variation of size and shape. 


eeq ng’ "s) « 

SECRET SPOTS’ bive you 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF INFORMATION 
— variable on each part of any form. 
DELETION WITHOUT DEFACING 
— provides neater, more dignified forms. 


ACCURATE POSITIONING ANYWHERE 
— any size, shape or number per sheet. 


OPEN AREAS AVAILABLE 

— for printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 

Available on: 


LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, continu- 
ously interleaved forms and 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets. 


Write today for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET. 


HmeRICA 


500 BITINER ST 


CS aatthin 


ST. LOUIS 15. MO 
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Most People Don't mind when the 
girl who answers the phone asks 
for their name. But some com- 
panies are carrying things too far. 
The telephone operator asks for 
the name. You give it. Then the 
secretary of the person you're call- 
ing asks for the same information 
over again. Apparently, she never 
passes the information along to the 
person you're calling, because you 
have to start all over again every 
time. Better get together. It’s a 
good idea to get on the outside 
once in a while and make a check 
yourself to see how your calls are 
handled. 


Dealers Are Always ready to 
complain about supplier advertis- 
ing. All-Rite Pen, Inc., Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has an answer for this 
problem—let the dealers try writ- 
ing an advertisement themselves. 
The pen company recently held a 
contest with $1,000 in prizes in a 
national “Write an Ad” contest 
open to both wholesalers and re- 
tailers and their employees. En- 
trants were to complete the head- 
line, “All-Rite ” in three 
words or less and then write 25 
words or less of body copy. 


Sounds Strange, but William A. 
Hadley, director of the Research 
and Engineering Division of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, says 
that America does not make the 
finest motor car in the world. 
Neither does it turn out the 
cheapest, the fastest, the most 
stylish, the biggest, the most ex- 
pensive, nor the most economical. 
But, in spite of these facts, the 
American automobile industry ac- 
counts for about 8 million of the 
9.5 million cars sold annually 
throughout the world. 

“The secret,” according to Mr. 
Hadley, “lies in the fact that 
American auto makers give the 
buyer more car for his money.” 
And a comparison of car prices to 
wages shows that a British worker 
must invest the equivalent of 1%, 
to as much as 10 years’ pay to 
buy a British car, depending on the 
make. An American worker, on the 
other hand, can buy the most ex- 
pensive makes with little more 
than a year’s pay, and most other 
makes for as little as half a year’s 
pay. 

Better techniques of mass pro- 
duction are not responsible for this 


situation, says Mr. Hadley. Rather, 
“American design engineers, in 
contrast with their European com- 
petitors, tend to restrain those de- 
sign features that adversely affect 
cost if the quality gained thereby 
is small. This is not due to differ- 
ent engineering teaching in Ameri- 
ca and Europe, but to the Ameri- 
can habit of measuring everything 
in terms of money. The result of 
this sort of design is a tremendous 
over-all saving in labor and cost.” 


Another Formula for successful 
business management has been of- 
fered by T. J. Ault, president and 
general manager of Long Manu- 
facturing and Detroit Gear divi- 
sions and Long Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., subsidiary of Borg- 
Warner Corp. “Knowing what you 
want and getting it on schedule,” 
is the capsule formula. ‘‘Manage- 
ment,” said Mr. Ault, “is a direct 
and controlled method of achieving 
with people a definite, pre-estab- 
lished objective.” 


Dorothy of Minneapolis sent us 
a review copy of a 45 r.p.m. 
phonograph recording of the Dal- 
ton System of Relaxation. If you 
should run across this useful item, 
don’t take it home with you. We 
woke up from a very relaxed nap 
after listening to the record to find 
a $6.50 per hour repairman asleep 
on the job; the teen-ager who had 
been mowing the grass at $1.50 
per hour had raked himself up a 
bed and was using it; and various 
other family members were also 
showing signs of greatly relieved 
tensions. This is what the record 
is supposed to do, but remember, it 
works en masse. 


If the Voting Survey in your June 
issue has stimulated any company 
activity, be sure you have the 
material being provided by The 
Advertising Council, Inc., 25 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. They 
are providing interesting and use- 
ful materials “‘to encourage citizens 
to study the candidates and know 
the issues before going to the 
polls.” For company magazines, 
they have a 7- by 10-inch ad, a 
one-quarter-page ad, and several 
drop-ins. There’s also a kit of radio 
materials for the many companies 
using their public announcement 
systems in promoting employee 
registration and voting. The volun- 
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teer co-ordinator of the campaign 
is Leslie R. Shope, manager of ad- 
vertising and press relations, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Volunteer advertising agency is 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Columbia University announces it 
will offer “the first organized col- 
lege program in the new science of 
records management” this fall. 
The initial courses, under the joint 
sponsorship of Records Manage- 
ment Institute of New York and 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
of Columbia, will embody recent 
discoveries in the science of rec- 
ords management and paper work 
control. Arthur Barcan, director 
of the institute, says, “In the 
United States today, we are creat- 
ing and keeping more than 6,000 
pieces of paper for every man, 
woman, and child. United States 
business is long overdue in sub- 
stituting professional techniques 
for ‘just plain hunches and com- 
mon sense.’”’ Courses begin the 
first week in October and you can 
get full details from Records Man- 
agement Institute, 520 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Professor V. Lewis Bassie, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University 
of Illinois, calls ’em as he sees ’em. 
Right now he sees a moderate de- 
cline followed by a moderate re- 
covery for fiscal 1957. 

Says the [Illinois economist, 
“Failure to progress to new highs 
in 1957, however, will indicate the 
top of the present boom has been 
passed. This would probably re- 
sult in a subsequent decline to 
levels below those to be reached 
near the end of this year. 

“Two ‘soft spots’—automobiles 
and home construction—have al- 
ready appeared in the economy. 
For a quick recovery, the down- 
ward movement in these sectors 
will have to be reversed. Both de- 
pend heavily on the general level 
of business activity and cannot be 
expected to move counter to the 
trend of business. 

“Inventory liquidation must fol- 
low the downward adjustment of 
production necessary to prevent 
excess accumulation of inventory. 
Incomes and sales will drop with 
production, making the existing in- 
ventories excessive.” 

The reversal of the inventory 
movement dominates the business 
outlook for the next six months or 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WORK WITH 
LESS 


HARTER 66 
EXECUTIVE 
STEEL 
POSTURE 
CHAIR 


The right chair eases stress and tension. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. Correct posture 
design and precise handwheel adjustments 

fit the 66 to your body. Foam rubber cushions in 
seat, back and arms give cool comfort. The 

deep, molded seat is gently rounded to avoid harm- 
ful pressure to vulnerable nerves and arteries 
under your knees. Have a 66 fitted to you and start 
feeling “alive” at the end of each business day. 





Write for informative booklet, Posture Seating Makes 
Sense. We'll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 830 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 
In Canada: Harter Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


“HARTER S83 
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ADP GIVES YOU AUTOMATION 


*Automated Data Processing by Moore 

sure which way to turn, or which step to take first. 
Others who want it feel too much expense is in- 
volved, and consequently automation must wait. 


Automation has developed rapidly and as a 
consequence many companies feel they want the 
benefits of automated data processing but are not 





- 
Rage, 


—— # 7 
e “ 


The advantage of “composite experience’ — The Moore representative has helped in many ADP 
systems. Behind him are the resources of the largest, most versatile manufacturer of business forms. 


Moore does not make ADP machines, but forms 
only. In some cases an entire system is overhauled; 
in others ADP is introduced on a ‘walk before you 
run’ basis. This gives automation a larger role 
only after it fits itself in and proves its advantages. 


For any company, ADP can supply the right amount 
of automation. A Moore form-system is the heart 
of an ADP installation. In all Moore systems, sound 
principles of forms design and construction are 
applied, for efficiency and also economy of operation. 


How Speediflo made paperwork speed up 


As the first step in planning for ADP throughout the company, 
automation has been applied to the Purchasing procedure. 


See case history on facing page ———} 
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Traveling requisitions, a specially designed Moore prod- 
uct with a built-in envelope to hold the pre-punched 
item description tapes, are pulled from the file and 
forwarded to a central Purchasing location. 


As a by-product of the typing operation, an output 
tape captures vendor and item codes, quantities and 
prices. This tape automatically produces punched cards 
for running statistical and ‘stock-on-order’ reports. 











SPEEDIFLO IS THE HEART OF ADP BENEFITS 


The new multi-part continuous form 
designed by Moore offers many operat- 
ing advantages. Narrow carbon paper 
allows faster feeding with no bulk to 
hinder smooth, continuous operation. 
Pins are free with no carbon to burr or 
clog, thus causing ‘down’ time. Precision 
register of parts permits faster running. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. - DENTON, TEXAS EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Moore will design a form or a whole 
system to improve the efficiency of an 
office and speed its work flow. Any com- 
pany, large or small, can enjoy practical 
ADP benefits by talking with the Moore 
man. He’s in the Classified or can be 
reached by writing the nearest Moore 
office, below. 


purchasing system cycle. 


From Vendor codes on traveling requisition, Purchas- 
ing selects a pre-punched vendor tape and the typist 
uses both tapes for automatic production of Moore 
planned and designed Purchase Orders. 


As experience is gained, this system will be expanded 
to automatically handle receiving records, accounts 
payable voucher checks, and all accounting within the 


Moore's new 
dependable 
Speediflo 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada. 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1%” to 


34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








ORGANIZER 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Shaw- Walker Work-Organizer 
Desks are guaranteed to help 
you get more done. The drawers 
organize everything from paper 
clips to records—put what’s 
needed most in easiest position 
for quickest use. 

But you must see these desks 
to experience the numerous 
work-saving economies they can 
effect for you. Now on display 
in 416 cities. 


7 ca 


Like a 
i Skyscraper” 
4 





GHAW- WALKER 


MUSKEGON 93, MICHIGAN 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 











Lottou. FROM READERS 


How Companies Use Tests 


The report, “How 58 Companies 
Use Tests,” which appeared in your 
May issue, has been viewed with in- 
terest by our testing staff. Would it 
be possible to obtain a more detailed 
report of the survey? 

We would especially appreciate 
survey data gathered from large 
manufacturing concerns, particularly 
those in the aircraft industry. How- 
ever, data concerning smaller con- 
cerns might also be helpful to us. 


CHARLES MOFFETT 

Assistant Training Director 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Wichita Division 

Wichita 1, Kans. 

A more expansive report on ex- 
periences in employee testing tech- 
niques appeared in Dartnell’s “Per- 
sonnel Administration Service,” June 
1956. This report is available from 
The Dartnell Corporation. 


Beef With GM's XP-100 


You know, I’d settle for just know- 
ing how much the car costs, taking 
a chance to get enough bear oil to run 
it. Ad now says $51.19 per month 
(how many months?) or $3,489.76 
buys this—but they don’t tell you 
what you buy! Remember the radio 
days when the set cost $50 and 
speaker and tubes were extra? 


R. E. HEATON 
Assistant Treasurer 
Synthane Corporation 
Oaks, Pa. 


You must have been interested in 
Gene Whitmore’s article in the July 
issue. 


Snoopers versus Psychotics 


Any way you look at it (“Sleuthing 
for Service,” April 1956), this so- 
called service is a form of snooping. 
It creates a bad impression in the 
mind of the person in question, even 
though he or she may be a real cul- 


prit in the matter of being rude or 
cheating. 

It’s just too bad about that cus- 
tomer who griped “the customer is 
always wrong.” He or she must have 
lacked understanding and patience 
Their life was plainly self-centered, 
and they belong to that public which 

to quote from your article—‘‘can 
be extremely difficult and exasperat- 
ing at times.” 

I make a plea for more patience on 
the part of the employer and a little 
more “winking” at these practices. 
Why couldn’t the firm just hold em- 
ployee meetings and outline in a 
kindly way the firm’s problem in con- 
nection with such incidents, and the 
need for everyone’s co-operation. 

So, save the money you pay those 
snoopers, or you'll have to pay the 
snoopers and also pay more taxes 
for the maintenance of our mental 
institutions! 

HELEN C. Brook 
Washington, D. C. 


Paper Work Flow Charts 


Can you tell me how I can secure 
information concerning the making 
of flow charts for paper work? And 
where can I obtain templates or sten- 
cils for the Gilbreth symbols and 
other stencils of office equipment 
which would make a chart easier to 
interpret? 

HANS H. BuTZON 
Supervisor of Procedures 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Bouquet to Us 


The writer has been a subscriber 
to your publication for at least 10 
years. Of all the office and business 
publications I take, I like it the best. 


M. E. GARRELTS 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 

Farmers Alliance Mutual Insurance 
Company 

McPherson, Kans. 
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Special Calculators 


Several years ago, I ordered a rate 
table from a firm in Chicago by the 
name of Meleicke, Inc., or some simi- 
lar name. They put out various kinds 
of tables and lists, with rates, exten- 
sions, and so forth. 

I'd like to get in touch with them 
again, but I’m not sure of the name 
of the firm and I do not find that they 
advertise in AMERICAN BUSINESS. I 
have a dozen or more back copies of 
this magazine, but do not find their 
advertisement. 

J. O. ARCHER 

Personnel Director 

Blue Diamond Coal Co., Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The firm you refer to is: Meilicke 
Systems, Inc., 3458 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


Office Layouts 


After reading your interesting ar- 
ticle “Offices Can Be Beautiful” (July 
1956), we wondered if you could sup- 
ply us with possible sources for 


HOW X E 4 oO G ae A o bY Y SPEEDS PAPERWORK 
cuts duplicating costs by 3 3 ao 


for Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


In 1908, two men set up 12 sewing machines 
in Jellico, Tenn. to make overalls. Today, 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, North Carolina, 
has 28 plants in 7 states. The Blue Bell line 
of work and play clothes contains over 1000 
different garments, including the most dra- 
matic of its products, western wear. In the 
continual search for more efficient produc- 
tion methods and lower costs, Blue Bell in- 
stalled XeroX® copying equipment to speed 
paperwork and cut duplicating costs. It is 


estimated that one third is saved using xerog- 


photos or layouts of some new of raphy, the versatile, electrostatic copying proc- 
. Cy . . 2 a 


fices ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 
square feet. Ns 

Do you have the names of con- BLUE BELL WRANGLERS 
sultants in your files who are con- FOR MISSES 
sidered efficient in applying the latest 
methods in designing office buildings? 


ess, in a wide variety of applications at Blue 
Bell. We quote their statements about some 


of these applications. 


Let ‘‘The World’s Largest Producer of Work and Play Clothes”’ 
FRED R. THOMPSON, JR. tell you about xerography! 
lreasurer 

Crawford Corp. 
3aton Rouge, La. Bell, Inc., copying onto paper masters for offset duplicating. We use it for 


“There is almost an endless array of tasks xerography must perform for Blue 


There are several office design con- sending out all our reports to company officers, department heads and sales- 
sultants listed in our “Directory of 
Business and Industrial Consultants” 


beginning on page 45 of this issue. 


men; for intracompany communications, correspondence, customer relations 
through sales letters), job flow charts and office forms. Quantities range from 
one to hundreds of copies 

. “Before xerography was installed here, we were faced with the problem of 
distributing weekly and monthly reports, bulky reports such as analysis man- 


Customer Service 


I am trying to find out what suc uals containing as many as 900 pages. Since xerography is capable of reproduc- 
c . - 


cessful steps some companies have 
taken to improve their services to 
customers. Would also like to hear 
about ways to stimulate employees 
to give better service to customers. on collating time, mailing expense and filling 
L. J. JULIEN space.” 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
Skokie, Il. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS ran several ar- 
ticles on this subject in 1952: 
“Up Phone Orders 500 Per Cent,” 
January 1952. 
“Better Office Service To Win and W. 
Hold Customers,” August 1952. CLE tor “proof of performance” folders showing 


how xerography is saving time and thousands of dollars 
for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


ing copy with a 65 per cent reduction in size, we found we could put three times 
as much material on the same amount of pages as before, thus reducing our 
bulky 900-page volumes to 300 pages 

“You can see the consequent savings here. We saved on duplicating time, 


Anything written, printed, typed or drawn can 
be quickly copied by xerography onto masters for 
duplicating 

Copies in the same, enlarged, or reduced size 
can be made from one or both sides of the original 
material. 


“How Five Companies Take the 
Kinks Out of Customer Service,” 
September 1952. 

“New Ideas in Sheaffer Pen Office 
Improve Customer Service,” Oc- 
tober 1952. 

“Better Customer Service Given 
With New Dictating System,” 
November 1952. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-66X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


( ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for 


You will also find this problem 
covered in the forthcoming Dartnell 
Public Relations Handbook to be pub- 
lished September 30. 
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what's the 99 
doing here ? 


Brokerage offices use the 99 Calculator to 
tote up the day’s trading and figure their 
commissions. Its great speed and never failing 
accuracy make it a “natural” to back up stock 
market transactions. 

Customers as well as brokers rely on the 
Remington Calculator. It’s fully automatic, has 





touch method operation and it prints too! 
That’s why so many “blue chips” use the 99 
Calculator for cost accounting...inventories... 
payrolls and all business mathematics. 
Remington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Like Alice in Wonderland, 
century-old Ferry-Morse has had 
to run as fast as it could to keep from 
going backwards, along with the makers 
of buggy whips, coal scuttles, and 
kerosene lamps. One hundred successful 
years is a real achievement, but 
it's apt to make a business a little 
stiff in the joints. Here's how one 
company is working out the kinks 
to keep pace with modern production 
techniques and research developments 


Are the Hardest 


By Stephen Beale 


President, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


CCORDING to the United States Department of 
Commerce, 19 out of every 100 companies that 
venture out upon the seas of business founder before 
the end of their first year. Less than 20 out of every 
100 keep on sailing for 10 years or more. My company 
happens to be one of the fortunate few that has 
managed to stay afloat for a full century. 

Perhaps the nature of our business has had some- 
thing to do with our longevity. In the past, two types 
of enterprise—purveyors of vegetable and flower seeds 
and undertaking establishments, dealing as they do 
with the fundamentals of life and death—have dis- 
played more-than-average durability. 

“If you want to engage in a business that will earn 
a livelihood for your grandchildren,” suggests Aetna 
M. Kelley from her vantage point as editor of the 
Business Founding Date Directory, “start a seed 
house or a funeral parlor.” 

That may have been sound advice 100 years ago; 
but it is emphatically no longer valid today. We are 
living in an era of tremendous technological change. 
No one knows precisely what the coming 100 years 
may hold. 
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Founder D. M. Ferry gazes down from portrait as Presi- 
dent Beale confers with Executives Pottinger and Hobbs 


“The Secoud Hundred Years 


How Ferry-Morse Celebrated 
Its Centennial 


By Freprerick G. Brownewu 
Consultant in Public Relattons 


AREFUL planning made it possible for Ferry 
Morse Seed Co. to squeeze the last ounce of 
benefit from its 100th birthday celebration. What it 
accomplished and how it was done may prove of in 
terest to other companies who might have upcoming 
anniversaries. 

Chief credit for the success of the program goes 
to Harry H. Hobbs, veteran Ferry-Morse vice- 
president, who started laving the groundwork for 
the event three years in advance. As general chair- 
man of the centennial committee, he enlisted the ac- 
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True, the fundamentals of existence are still with 
us now, and will be still with us 100 years from now, 
just as they were a century ago. There will still be 
gardens to be planted and burials to be performed. 
More people will keep on being born, growing up, get- 
ting married, building homes, and raising families. 
Their increased needs for food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, education, and recreation will con- 
tinue to provide greater business opportunities with 
each passing year. 

Nevertheless, the same inexorable forces of tech- 
nological change and obsolescence, which long since 
relegated the makers of buggy whips, coal scuttles, 
kerosene lamps, and chamber pots to the bone yard of 
forgotten industries, are certain to overtake any 
company in any field of endeavor that fails to keep 
pace with the times. 

What’s more, the pace is getting faster. Already, 
as the Red Queen remarked to Alice, “it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at least 
twice as fast as that!” 

No company, no matter how young and vigorous, 
finds it easy to keep going full tilt all of the time. For 
an organization that has already weathered 100 win- 
ters, the task is still more difficult. A century of mere 
living contributes a certain stiffness to the joints, 
whether they be corporate or human. 

My company, today a spry 100, has been going 
through a course of calisthenics, including knee bends, 
push-ups, and toe touchings, that, we feel confident, 
should put us in top physical and mental trim to meet 
the challenge of the next 100 years. 

To meet the constant shift in public taste and the 
demand for new and better products, we now plan 
our plant-breeding projects deliberately, to meet 
specific needs of both commercial growers and home 
gardeners, Until quite recently, the practice was for 
the plant breeder to seize almost any variation or 
“break” he could find and try to make a market for 
it. Nowadays, we have learned how to make the 


In developing new blossoms, such as the New Century, 
the breeder carefully removes anthers from flower head 
and fertilizes the flower with pollen from another variety 
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in both Michigan and California. Working closely 
with Mr. Hobbs were Stephen Beale, president of 
the company; James W. Wilson, advertising man- 
ager; and the writer. 

The limited budget available for the celebration 
ruled out parades, festivals, open-house parties, 
elaborate civic dinners, and the many other forms 
of public hoopla which larger companies regard as 
standard practice when observing an important 
milestone. Innovation and ingenuity were clearly 
called for if the event were to achieve the attention, 
both local and national, that the committee felt it 


deserved. 

After all possible avenues had been explored, two 
main themes were agreed upon. They were: (1) The 
introduction of a Centennial Flower, and (2) the 
preparation and printing of a Centennial Publication. 


These two themes were interwoven to form the 
fabric of Ferry-Morse’s birthday celebration, which 
had as its purpose the strengthening of the com- 
pany’s position with present and potential cus- 
tomers, employees, suppliers, and the general public. 

The Centennial Flower was a new zinnia, aptly 
christened the “New Century” in honor of the oc 
casion. A polyploid variety with luminous blooms as 
big as butter plates, New Century had been under 
development at Ferry-Morse’s research and plant 
breeding centers in Michigan and California for 
more than 15 years. The seeds of this variety began 
to be available in commercial quantities as early as 
1955, but Ferry-Morse deliberately postponed its 
introduction until 1956 in order to present it as the 
company’s birthday gift to American gardeners. 

The public first learned about New Century Zinnia 
through full-color advertisements in national maga- 
zines last spring. By the time this article appears it 
will have blossomed not only in millions of back yard 
gardens, but also in the city parks of Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, and New York; as well as at the New 
York Botanical Gardens, the Boston Arboretum, 
Indiana’s Butler and Purdue Universities, and De 
troit’s Northland Shopping Center. Hundreds of 
thousands of Manhattanites and New York visitors 
will have beheld New Century gaily blooming in the 
gardens at Rockefeller Center. And since the zinnia 
is Indiana’s State flower, there were special plant- 
ings of the new variety this summer at the Hoosier 
State House and the Governor’s Mansion. 

Ferry-Morse’s biggest investment in connection 
with its centennial celebration was in the hard-cover 
hook, The Seeds of Tomorrow. Requiring extensive 
research, the book took two years to write. 

A profusely illustrated, 13-chapter publication, 
the volume takes its title from an old Spanish prov- 
erb, “The seeds of tomorrow lie deep rooted in the 
past.” Instead of merely reciting the history of the 
company whose anniversary it celebrates, The Seeds 
of Tomorrow attempts to tell the story of home and 
commercial gardening and to describe the evolution 
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breaks, And our scientists are constantly discovering 
new techniques to short-circuit Mother Nature and 
help us reach our objective ahead of competition. 

Taking the position that nothing is impossible to- 
day, our geneticists study and try to anticipate the 
needs of cameras, freezers, and commercial vegetable 
growers. To give one example—green bean processors, 
in co-operation with their equipment suppliers, are 
developing a mechanical bean picker which will un- 
doubtedly be perfected in a very few years. We realize 
such a machine cannot work successfully with today’s 
bean varieties; so our men are developing new varie- 
ties on which the pods will all mature at one time and 
will be located where the machine can get at them. 
Even the plant type will need to be different. 

Our business is no exception to the definite trend 
toward stepped-up research activity, which is found 
throughout industry today. I firmly believe that a 
strong, alert research department is our greatest 
single asset in the battle of our “second hundred 
years.” 

To meet the challenge of increased production costs 
common to all companies today, we are streamlining 
and, where possible, mechanizing our operations. In 
the fields, chemical weed killers are replacing the hoe 
and cultivator. Machines do most of the harvesting 
but not all: Some seeds still have to be hand-picked. 
Airplanes do the necessary fungicidal and _ insecti- 
cidal spraying. 

In our packaging plants, there is emphasis on meth- 
ods studies and job standards. We have reason to be- 
lieve we pay the highest wages in our industry, so we 
have to be more efficient than competition to survive. 

And we're shortening the lines of distribution. 
Many seeds now move direct from area of production 
to point of use, because we have temperature-and- 
humidity-controlled warehouses in locations such as 
South Texas and Florida, where germination de- 
teriorates almost overnight without this protection. 
Our flower seed packets shipped to Florida are now 
individually sealed in moisture-resistant film. We're 
developing a line of hermetically sealed containers 
for bulk seed so it will be equally secure under all 
climatic conditions. 

We are encouraging the replacement of obsolete 
varieties of flowers and vegetables with newer ones 
which are superior in yield, flavor, size, disease re- 
sistance, or some such factor. Strange though it may 
seem, this is not an easy job, and many people de- 
mand the specific varieties that their parents and 
grandparents swore by long ago. It will take a con- 
tinuous educational program to accomplish the de- 
gree of simplification we believe is appropriate and 
desirable. 

To meet the challenge of increased competition 
which practically all companies must face, we are 
making a new study of all advertising and promo- 
tional ideas. To be sure of a fresh approach and new 
thinking by new people, we have even changed ad- 
vertising agencies. (We’ve had only two agencies in 
our first hundred years.) This “new look” in media 
advertising will be tied in with more aggressive mer- 
chandising activity and improved point-of-purchase 
promotion. Looking to the gardeners and farmers of 
the future, our color-sound movies are being made 
available to school systems, and we are giving various 
kinds of support and co-operation to organizations 
such as 4-H Clubs and the Junior Vegetable Growers 
of America. 

People by choice do business with those companies 

(Continued on page $8) 
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To protect Ferry-Morse's reputation for high-quality seeds, 
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millions of unsold seed packets are destroyed annually 


of the seed business in America in terms that will 
make it a permanently useful reference work. 

An initial edition of 10,000 copies was printed. 
Recipients to date have included schools, colleges, 
libraries, arboretums, garden clubs, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV stations, opinion leaders, and the company’s 
most important foreign and domestic customers. 
Even before publication, advance copies of single 
chapters had been circulated—in proof or typescript 
form—to interested editors and writers, with highly 
gratifying returns in national publicity. 

In addition to the Centennial Flower and the Cen- 
tennial Book, Ferry-Morse’s 100th birthday cele- 
bration included a number of collateral projects. 
Among them: The commissioning of a Centennial 
Poem, Seeds and Men, by Edgar A. Guest, the well- 
known versifier; the publication of a down-to-earth 
booklet on flower 
Please Your Family”; the production of a color- 
Bountiful Heritage, for school 


and garden-club audiences ; 


arranging, “Fixing Flowers to 
and-sound movie, 
and the issuance of cen- 
tennial editions of two regular, company-sponsored 
publications, the definitive Vegetable Varieties for 
commercial growers, and the more popular Home 
Garden Guide, for back yard horticulturists. 

On April 16, Ferry-Morse’s “official” birthday, a 
cocktail party in an old-fashioned garden setting was 
held at Detroit’s Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, formally 
to introduce The Seeds of Tomorrow to representa- 
tives of the press and radio. Unusual features of this 
party included a hostess in 18th-century costume 
who pinned boutonnieres and corsages of Ferry- 
Morse flowers on the invited guests; a harpist, simi- 
larly attired, who plucked nostalgic tunes; and a 
five-tiered birthday cake, decorated with spun-sugar 


replicas of F-M blossoms, which was cut by Board 
Chairman D. M. Ferry, Jr., son of the firm’s founder. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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accomplish. 


too. 


estimated costs. 


operation. 


to obtain full co-operation. 





A Check List for Retaining a Consultant 


1. Determine the extent of the problem to be solved and whether it can 
be handled by company personnel. 


2. Write out the full problem (or project), including how the situation is 
presently handled, why a change is desired, what the change should 


3. Ascertain what the approximate budget would be to do the job. 
Clear this before you even talk with a consultant. 


4. Check with other managements in your area to find out how they 
handled the problem and what consultants they would recommend. 
Your trade association can be helpful in recommending consultants, 


5. Contact at least two consultants and present your full problem to them. 
Ask that they study the problem and give an estimate of the time it 
would take them to solve it and the fees involved. Most consulting firms 
will gladly present a written proposal covering how they will approach 
the problem, length of time required to complete their work, and 


6. Consider the proposals of the consultants, checking references on 
their past work. Decide, after fully weighing the proposals, on which 
firm will do the best job for you. 


7. Assign a liaison man, preferably a higher management official, to work 
with the consultant. He should be fully acquainted with the project 
and able to assist the consultant in getting information and co- 


8. Completely familiarize company personnel with the plan, what the 
consultant will be doing, and how it will affect them. This is necessary 








F particular benefit has been 

your leadership in our fore- 
men meetings,’’ wrote the general 
manager of an Ohio ceramic manu- 
facturing firm to the director of a 
Cincinnati consulting firm. “You 
may recall,” he continued, “that in 
just one of our meetings we un- 
covered an idea which is saving us 
more than $12,000 a year.” 

Most consulting firms through- 
out the country, regardless of their 
type of specialization, can show 
similar letters from _ satisfied 
clients. An executive with a large 
metropolitan newspaper wrote its 
consultant, “We have certainly 
been pleased with the very fine 
service your company has given 
our paper ... As you know, we 
have encountered some rather 
troublesome problems and you will 
be interested in knowing your ad- 
vice has been followed with a high 
degree of success.” 

The reason behind such friendly 
testimonials is simple. Most con- 
sulting firms offer a_ specialized 
service which no one within the 
company is equipped to give. They 
bring an outside point of view to 
bear on the problems of a busi- 
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ness. Therefore, consulting has 
grown into an accepted and highly 
regarded profession—a far cry 
from 20 years ago when consult- 
ants were called “efficiency ex- 
perts’” and were made the butt of 
countless jokes. The standard crack 
of the day was “an efficiency ex- 
pert is a fellow who folded in his 


own business and now _ shows 
others how.” 
Some time ago, a small mid- 


western metal products firm went 
out of business. The fact that it 
happened is not significant, but 
how it came about is. 

The president, a_ self-educated, 
technically well-qualified person, 
was not too well versed in business 
administration. In fact, because of 
his lack of good organizational 
ability, the company he headed 
was not prospering at a time when 
most concerns of that type were 
making money. After the sixth 
month of very poor business, he 
called in a consulting firm. Within 
another six months, the company 
was out of business and the Gov- 
ernment was after the president 
for taxes due. 

The consulting firm had taken 


ie 1 


Who Needs 


By E. M. Ryan 


over $15,000 in fees during this 
period. Its work was so poor, and 
caused so much friction within the 
company, the president filed a law- 
suit and won. 


Consulting Ethics 


Fortunately, most _ consulting 
firms are ethical, well-qualified or- 
ganizations which can be of great 
assistance to management. It is 
estimated that over 70 per cent of 
American business uses outside 
consultants to handle special prob- 
lems and assignments. These range 
from employee selection, cost anal- 
ysis, supervisory training and de- 
velopment, to handling specific en- 
gineering problems, labor relations 
and negotiation, as well as product 
development. 

Today, many consulting firms 
enjoy a good reputation, earned by 
excellent service, and are looked 
upon as groups with broad ex- 
perience which can help manage- 
ment by drawing from a reservoir 
of practical application. They are 
not, as once described, leeches seek- 
ing to get on a company’s payroll 
and ride the gravy train with fat 
retainers for solving dreamed-up 


problems. 
To offset unethical practices 
within, consultants have formed 


associations comprised of special- 
ized firms in their particular type 
of work. Such associations set 
standards and do much to elimi- 
nate quacks and unqualified people 
from performing in their field. 
Care must be taken, however, to 
prevent the group from becoming 
dominated by a particular faction 
interested in setting “ivory tower” 
standards. For instance, the tend- 
ency to set qualifications on the 
basis of academic background 
alone may tend to eliminate the 
consultant who has a vast and 
useful knowledge gained through 
practical and applied experience 
rather than formal education. 

Any group—medical men, law- 
yers, and clergymen included—has 
a few bad actors in it. Such is 
human nature. The tendency to 
condemn the entire group for the 
actions of a few members is also 
human nature. Firms which have 
had a bad experience with a con- 
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dsia Consultant? 


sulting firm should not curse the 
whole profession any more than 
they might condemn the whole 
newspaper profession because their 
local paper misspells a name. 


Calling a Consultant 


When to call in a consultant is 
sometimes a question. Naturally, 
most managements prefer to work 
out internal problems, technical or 
human relations, within their own 
framework. Many do it success- 
fully, too, because they have quali- 
fied personnel to cope with such 
problems. But what about the firm 
that doesn’t have such personnel? 
Is it wiser to go out on the com- 
petitive market and try to hire a 
full-time man when the problem 
can be handled by a consultant? 
Most companies feel the consultant 
can do the job more efficiently and, 
in the long run, at less expense. 
Look over the check list for re- 
taining a consultant and follow the 
eight-step procedure. 


Fees 


Consultant fees vary. Some offer 
a “package” price for doing the 
whole job. Most, however, work on 
a daily (or hourly) charge basis. 
Fees range from $50 a day to over 
$200 a day. To avoid misunder- 
standings on how long the work 
will take, it is advisable to get a 
written estimate from the consult- 
ant on how long he will take to 
complete his project. If he is re- 
luctant to estimate the time, ar- 
range for a set period yourself and 
tell him you will review the prog- 
ress at that time. Most consultants 
prefer to organize their time and 
will usually plan far enough ahead 
for other jobs to tell you when 
they will be finished. 

Like the perennial battle be- 
tween purchasing agents and sales- 
men, much has been said about 
consultants by management people, 
and vice versa. Typical among 
management criticisms of consult- 
ants is the remark, “They spend 
too much time selling and too little 
time servicing.”’ On the other hand, 
the consultant criticizes manage- 
ment for ‘‘always trying to get free 
advice and service.’’ Neither re- 
mark is completely true or untrue. 
There are consulting groups which 
oversell and there are manage- 
ments which try to pick the brains 
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of consultants without paying a 
fee. Both are in the minority. 


Who Becomes a Consultant 


It is safe to conclude that con- 
sulting, as a profession, has come 
into its own since World War II. 
The fact that there are thousands 
of such firms in the country today 
testifies to their acceptance. The 
personnel manning these consult- 


(Continued on page 42) 






The right consultant is in a 
position to render special- 
ized service not always 
available within a company. 
But it's a two-way street. To 
get the most benefit from 
what the consultant has to 
offer, management must be 


prepared to do its part 





Consultants Suggest to Management 


. Don't Expect Miracles. Too many executives feel the fact that they re- 


tained a consultant will solve all the company's problems. Consultants 
are human beings, like everyone else, and do the job in a human 
manner, drawing from a reservoir of past practical experience and 
background. They aren't miracle men, but are trained and, in most in- 
stances, able to offer expert assistance. 


. Don't Hover Over the Consultant. Peering over the consultant's 


shoulder like an old mother hen, expecting the worst, hinders his 
productive output. If you have enough faith to retain a consultant, al- 
low him freedom to perform his work without too much direction. 


. Don't Load Him Down. Just because he is retained for special work, 


don't try to get your money's worth by burdening him with a lot of 
extra duties and services. 


. Too Many Cooks Spoil the Broth. If the consultant must get information 


and assistance from too many people, his effectiveness is curtailed. 
To get the problem solved in as quick and inexpensive a time as pos- 
sible, assign a liaison man to work with the consultant and get infor- 
mation he needs. 








. Don't ‘Butter Up'’ Management. When consultants try to get an 


Management Suggests to Consultants 


. Do One Job at a Time. In too many cases, consultants see other prob- 


lem areas and get involved with them before they finish the basic task 
at hand. 


with certain management people, they hinder the job. A better method 
of ‘‘getting in"’ is to do the work assigned well and do it in a business- 
like and objective manner. 


. Avoid ‘Pie in the Sky"’ Promises. Overselling and wild claims make 


management expect too much. As a result, it is many times disap- 
pointed in the results of the consultant's efforts, having anticipated 
greater accomplishments. 


. Familiarize the Man Assigned With the Total Project. Too many times 


consulting firms sell their services, then assign a man to do the work 
without fully briefing him on the original problems discussed at the 
initial contact. Make sure the man assigned knows the whole story 
and what he is supposed to do to solve the problem. 
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Budgeting Direct Labor Expense 
In the Office 


We pat ourselves on the back for the profits made on our 
over-all operation—but what about the profits we should 
make but are letting slip away for lack of good planning? 
Here is one place that some of those profits can be secured 


Part One 


By Edwin T. Ashman 


ABOR expense in the office is 

an item that grows bigger every 
year. Indications are that it will 
continue to do so. The surprising 
thing is that more is not being 
done to control and plan for the 
money that is spent for clerical 
work. Why this is so has always 
been somewhat of a mystery. It 
may be that other areas of expense 
appear to offer greater opportuni- 
ties for control, or perhaps “office 
costs” have been thought of as a 
stepchild not considered worthy 
of the kind of care exercised on 
materials or other members of the 
expense family. Whatever the rea- 
son, it is a problem deserving of 
forthright and serious treatment. 

It is a strange paradox, but com- 
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panies that do a splendid job with 
their manufacturing costs often 
give their clerical expenses a quick 
once-over. In many instances, these 
costs are charged off to a catch-all 
like general overhead or something 
similar, and that is about all that 
is ever done with them. This is an 
easy way to dispose of the prob- 
lem, but it is an expensive way to 
run a business. 

And, it needn’t be so. Something 
can be done to control and regu- 
late the dollars spent on clerical 
work. 

This is not a problem that has 
suddenly come to light, but is one 
that has been with us for a long, 
long time. It is worthy of serious 
thought at this period in our 


economy because of the swift pace 
at which this item of expense is 
growing. With conditions as they 
are today—with costs going up, 
and competition increasing-—it is 
important now more than ever be- 
fore, to know not only what hap- 
pens to the dollars that are spent 
for clerical work, but to set up a 
way to keep them from getting out 
of hand. 

The ever-mounting importance 
of this area in the over-all cost of 
doing business is almost startling 
when we see how the number of 
men and women engaged in office 
work has grown over the past few 
years. This growth, according to 
the Department of Labor, has 
amounted to 64 per cent since 
1950. In other words, the number 
of men and women in the United 
States engaged in some form of 
clerical work has jumped to ap- 
proximately 8 million in the last 
five years. Also food for thought 
in this connection is the prob- 
ability that this number will con- 
tinue to grow even in the face of 
the savings that will result from 
the electronic machine age which 
we are now entering. So the prob- 
lem we are discussing is not a 
little one, but a big one becoming 
even larger. 
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Clerical activity can be con- 
trolled if it is planned for well in 
advance. 

The underlying principle in this 
kind of thinking is that manage- 
ment at all levels needs to know 
where it is going, how it is going 
to get there, and when it starts off 
in the wrong direction. This kind 
of programing, or budgeting, is 
the key to the successful control of 
costs, clerical or otherwise. The 
plan must be kept simple and 
realistic. It must be complete and 
tailored to fit specific situations 
and conditions—halfway measures 
are not good enough. 

The profitability of controlling 
costs through budgeting has been 
demonstrated enough times in 
other areas of expense to indicate 
the worthwhileness of a similar 
approach to clerical work. Most 
everyone will admit that some kind 
of “clerical budgeting’ would be 
valuable if a way could be found 
to do so successfully and economi- 
cally. While it is not possibie to 
spell out a complete cost control 
plan for clerical work in an article 
of this nature, it is hoped that a 
discussion of some of the problems 
involved will be helpful. 


Certain Principles Must Be 
Recognized 


With budgeting and control of 
direct labor in the factory the ac- 
cepted rule rather than the ex- 
ception, it is only natural that we 
look toward ways of applying the 
same kind of engineered principles 
of cost control to clerical labor. 

In the field of clerical expense, 
just as with factory direct labor, 
there are two simple but basic 
principles that apply in a budg- 
etary control program: 


1. Direct clerical labor and 
supervision must be related to 
definite quantities of measured 
work. 


2. Responsibility for each item 
of expense must be assigned to a 
specific individual. 


The prerequisite to carrying out 
these two principles is the exist- 
ence of a good organization struc- 
ture and the desire and personal 
backing on the part of the very 
top individuals in the company. 
The company that has this kind of 
interest, along with a sound or- 
ganization plan, has taken the first 
step on the road to an adequate 
control of clerical costs. Many well- 
conceived plans for controlling 
costs have floundered because of a 
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lack of drive in the top job, or be- 
cause of a poorly defined organiza- 
tion. Since we are concerned here 
with the control of expenses and 
not with principles of organization, 
we will leave it with the admoni- 
tion that unless these two condi- 
tions exist, it is a complete waste 
of time to install any kind of a 
plan to control expenses. 


What Is Needed for a Planned 
Control of Clerical Expenses 


A program designed to control 
direct labor and supervisory ex- 
pense in the office requires that fu- 
ture activity be planned in advance 
and that a way be devised to keep 
track of how the program is car- 
ried out. To do this, three things 
are needed: 


1. Standard Costs (a knowledge 
of what the work should cost). 


2. Actual Costs (a knowledge of 
what the work is actually costing). 

3. A comparison of the two (this 
is the variance, or the difference 
between standard and actual costs, 
and represents that part of the ex- 
pense which can be controlled). 


This kind of a control program 
is built around the philosophy that 
the main concern of management 
should be with the profit that has 
not been made, rather than with 


the profit that has been made. Or, 
putting it another way, manage- 
ment should be concerned with the 
amount of money that has been 
spent in excess of what should 
have been spent to get out the 
work. 

The key factor in this approach 
is to determine, first of all, what 
the work should cost; and then, 
knowing this, build plans for fu- 
ture activity around these stand- 
ards. The development of work 
standards as a basis for standard 
costs is a subject all of its own 
and can be dealt with only general- 
ly in this discussion. 

Briefly, clerical work standards 
are best developed by following ac- 
cepted time-study practice. This 
means making detailed outlines or 
descriptions of each step in a cleri- 
cal procedure and determining a 
time factor for the various opera- 
tions. This measurement can be 
made in a number of ways. One 
convenient method is to prepare 
procedure flow charts using sym- 
bols representing the major types 
of clerical work. The ones most 
commonly used describe work as 
falling in one of five categories: 
Receiving, examining, taking ac- 
tion, transporting, and filing. These 
symbols are connected by lines to 
show the work flow, and are ac- 
companied by a running account of 
every operation performed by an 
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employee or group of employees. 

In this fashion, a detailed, com- 
prehensive procedure chart is pre- 
pared for every item of clerical 
work that is done, If the charts in- 
dicate that no changes should be 
made in the procedure, then the 
work is ready for the calculation 
of time factors. In many instances, 
though, the mere fact that pencil 
is put to paper and a job is de- 
scribed in writing, will point out a 
number of things to do that will 
simplify present procedures. This 
is a by-product of work measure- 
ment that is sometimes overlooked 
but which an alert supervisor can 
make very profitable. 

With this outline, or map, of the 
procedure completed, standard unit 
times are next developed. The goal 
in this is to determine a fair and 
reasonable time factor for each of 
the operations on the chart. The 
fairest and most accurate time 
values are obtained by splitting the 
different steps into their compo- 
nent parts and timing each part 
separately. There are several ways 
of doing this. The two most com- 
mon are by direct observation of 
the work or by applying elemental 
data previously arrived at. Now, 
with standard times set up, stand- 
ard direct labor unit costs can be 
calculated for each type of work 
by applying the appropriate hourly 
rate. This gives us, then, the basis 
for the standard costs, which is the 
first essential as mentioned above, 
in a program to budget and control 
clerical activity. 

One of the difficult things about 
organizing to do something about 
the cost of clerical work is getting 
started on the right foot with your 
own program. First of all, have a 
clear understanding of the princi- 
pal ingredients that go into a sound 
plan for the control of clerical ex- 
pense. Then, tailor-make one to fit 
your own situation. Any old pro- 
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gram, just to have a program, is 
not good enough. In many cases, 
there is a tendency to pick up 
something another company has 
done and hopefully try to adapt it 
to an organization or situation 
with totally different problems. 

There isn’t anything wrong with 
indulging in a bit of benevolent 
plagiarism like this, but in most 
instances it is more wasteful than 
helpful, and, worst of all, can lead 
you down a blind alley. This can 
be discouraging and put you 
months or even years behind your 
goal. You might liken it to hearing 
of a cure for some ailment or other 
and deciding to take the same 
medicine for your own aches and 
pains. Maybe it will help; but 
chances are, trouble is likely to 
meet you head on. 

To obtain the desired results 
from a program to control direct 
clerical labor and supervisory costs 
requires first that a goal or budget 
be set up, outlining what this pro- 
gram is expected to accomplish in 
a specific period of time. And, 
second, that this budget of pro- 
jected expense be based upon defi- 
nite quantities or volume of work. 
It is only by setting up a target 
(this is the standard) before some- 
thing is attempted that you have 
a mark or base with which to plan 
and later compare actual activity. 
The comparing of what is currently 
being done with what was done in 
the past may be interesting from 
a statistical or historical view- 
point, but it will not tell you what 
has not been accomplished. 


Projecting Clerical Work 


In actual practice, the prepara- 
tion of a clerical expense budget 
begins with a projection of how 
much work is expected to be han- 
dled in the coming year. Sales fore- 
casts, service requirements, com- 


pany programs, and other factors 
that might affect the work load are 
considered. This is best done by 
taking each organizational group 
in the company and setting up its 
work-load budget separately. 

A good way to start is to pre- 
pare a work-load projection in 
tabular form, showing the amount 
of work in terms of standard man- 
hours per week that a clerical sec- 
tion is planning to produce during 
the next calendar year. The sum- 
mary shown here is an example of 
one where the quantity of work in 
terms of standard hours is stated 
for each of the 52 weeks in the 
coming 12 months for a particular 
clerical section. It can be set up to 
show the probable frequency of oc- 
currence, i.e., daily, weekly, and 
so forth, or whatever other ar- 
rangement is most usable. In any 
event, the first step is to figure out 
in advance what you are going to 
do and then get it down on paper 
in as much detail as is possible. 

The most common reason (or ex- 
cuse) for not making up such a list 
is that ‘“‘we don’t know what is go- 
ing to happen next week, or next 
month, let alone 12 months from 
now.” This, of course, is right if 
you are considering the possibility 
of looking into the future and pre- 
dicting correctly down to the last 
penny what is going to happen. 
But this is not the case. What you 
want for those in charge of the 
work, using all the information 
available to them—plus a little in- 
genuity—is to plan in advance for 
the activity of their group. 

Now, with an itemized list pre- 
pared of the work that is planned 
for the coming year, it is helpful 
to take this data and make a graph 
of the projected work load. This 
chart shows you graphically the 
expected work load in terms of 
standard man-hours for each of 
the 52 weeks in the coming year. 
It is useful in many ways, but most 
important, provides a “picture” of 
your plans—easily appraised at a 
glance—and when every depart- 
ment is completed, there is avail- 
able a composite picture of all the 
clerical operations in the company. 

An example of such a work-load 
projection is shown here for a 
typical section handling clerical 
work. 

Briefly, to plot a projection such 
as this, the following steps are 
taken: 

1. All the different items of work 
expected to be handled are listed. 
In this instance, the list consisted 
of jobs ranging from the daily 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Operators of the auditor's office transferring informa- 
tion from the vouchers onto business machine cards 


Is Anybody Robbing You? 


By John R. Davis 


INCE June 15, citizens of Illi- 

nois who can read newspapers, 
listen to radios, or watch television 
have been regaled with stories of 
the defalcations in the office of the 
state auditor. Estimated amount of 
the thefts runs over $800,000. The 
former state auditor has made no 
bones about admitting the thefts. 
There are several aspects to the 
situation interesting to business- 
men everywhere. 

The stealing was accomplished 
easily enough. Much talk about 
systems and methods obscured the 
fact that the loophole was large 
enough to drive a Percheron 
through. The auditor’s office was in 
big business, processing over 
15,000 warrants (the same thing 
as checks except that only the 
payee is supposed to be able to 
cash them at a bank and can’t en- 
dorse them over to another party) 
each day. Money disbursed by this 
method averaged about $390,000 
per day, so who’s going to balk at 
a fair-sized check for $15,000 to 
$20,000? The checks were drawn 
on some 1,500 separate appropria- 
tion accounts. The checks were 
machine written and the large 
staff was well-equipped with the 
latest in accounting and business 
machines. 

The machines and nothing else 
stopped the theft. The State of 
Illinois processes payments 
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through two different types of 
vouchers. One is informative and 
requires exacting information. The 
other is a form not a bit uncom- 
mon to business, used for fast pay- 
ment; it requires only the name 
and address of the payee, and the 
bill is stapled to it. This is the 
form that permitted the thefts. Re- 
placing a career civil service work- 
er with long experience with an 
outsider, the boys started slapping 
these simple forms through with 
speed and efficiency. Then the 
simple form with its supporting 
papers was either destroyed or re- 
moved from the office. Who can 
check up? The thefts might never 
have been discovered had not an 
informant tipped off a crusading 
newspaper. Even then, the investi- 
gation would have gone nowhere 
had not there been microfilms of 
the checks available in the treas- 
urer’s office. 

It was the microfilms that 
started unraveling the plot. They 
could be traced back to the bank 
that had cashed the warrants, and 
were. A bank president resigned, 
admitting he’d been duped. He had 
cashed the warrants although they 
were not properly endorsed, and 
the payee was not present—just 
the “bag man” for the state audi- 
tor. He wasn’t innocent; he was, at 
the least, naive. 

(Continued on page 40) 





The business machine cards are produced into finished 
checks. ‘‘A few phony ones are soon lost in huge volume”’ 


INVOICE VOUCHER 


The State of Illinois had a 
voice-voucher, plenty of information, 
and control copies, ‘‘But sometimes 
it was not used"’ 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
VOUCHER 


© of Auditor of Public Accownrs 


Here is the guilty voucher, very 
simple, no control copies, one sig- 
nature. A dummy statement, a flourish 
of the pen and a check was ready 
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From the time a contract is secured until a report of the completed job is submitted to management, accounting work 
follows a logical flow that gives a current, complete figure-picture of the business activity in connection with it 


Accounting for Efficiency 


By A. Bernard Cosby 


Treasurer, Richmond Steel Co. Inc., Richmond, Va. 


PPLICATION of advanced 
techniques, particularly the 
development of methods for pre- 
paring cost records and job re- 
ports, has enabled us to establish 
an accounting system that is rapid, 
accurate, simple, and economical. 
When beginning the develop- 
ment of this system, about five 
years ago, our office staff consisted 
of seven people. At present our 
staff still numbers seven—despite 
the fact that in terms of dollar 
volume our work has increased 
250 per cent. Without our present 
methods, we probably would have 
had to double the size of our of- 
fice force, and the work still would 
not be accomplished as accurately, 
easily, or rapidly as we now do it. 
The main plant of Richmond 
Steel, established in 1900, occupies 
some seven acres between the 
James River and the Kanawha 
Canal, on the fringe of downtown 
Richmond. The firm specializes in 
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the fabrication of structural steel, 
ornamental iron, steel warehous- 
ing, and the manufacture of steel 
barges. 

Most recent expansion of the 
company was the acquisition of 
The Pullman Company’s South 
Richmond plant. This plant stands 
80 feet high and covers some 980,- 
000 square feet. It was acquired 
for use by our steel fabricating 
department. 

Naturally, a mounting volume of 
accounting work paralleled the 
company’s growth and expansion, 
resulting in office problems that we 
knew could best be_ handled 
through the application of the 
latest accounting methods and 
equipment. Our first step toward 
eliminating these problems was 
the installation of a two-total Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic to handle ac- 
counts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, payroll, bond ledgers, and 
the general ledger. Our job cost 





system took us well over another 
year to develop. 

On accounts receivable, how- 
ever, we are now able to post 
statements and ledgers in one 
operation and prove each posting 
as it is made. New balances to 
each account are now furnished 
automatically, as are totals of all 
charges or credits. 

The accounts receivable system 
keeps customers’ records up to 
date and accurate. Remittances in- 
variably are deposited to the com- 
pany’s bank accounts the same day 
they are received. 

On accounts payable, vendors’ 
invoices are merely listed in an 
expense journal, posted to the 
vendors’ ledgers and filed by due 
date, when the check is written. 
The new balance to each account 
and the total balance due all ac- 
counts are printed automatically. 

Here again, the methods are so 
easy and rapid that work is cur- 
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rent, and advantage is taken of 
each discount. 

With the installation of the 
Sensimatic, we also were able to 
prepare an employee’s pay check, 
statement of earnings, earnings 
record, and the payroll journal in 
one operation. Unfortunately, the 
two-total machine did not give us 
all of the automatic totals we de- 
sired to have at the completion of 
a payroll run. This was one factor 
which contributed to our purchase 
of a 19-total machine. 

Posting the general ledger, how- 
ever, was another job we were able 
to handle with complete satisfac- 
tion on the two-total machine. 
Our general ledger is posted once 
a month. Because the operation 
involves merely picking up the old 
balance and indexing the new 
debit or credit to automatically 
secure the new balance, the post- 
ing is done within a working day. 

Meanwhile, we continued to 
give considerable thought and ef- 
fort to an improved job cost ac- 
counting system. Under our for- 
mer methods, it was impossible to 
get vital month-end cost figures 
until late during the following 
month, and we were not receiving 
all of the detailed figures that we 
desired. We wanted a system that 
would give us an up-to-date pic- 
ture of the detailed costs as well 
as the total cost of each job and 
for all jobs. 

After a year of planning the 
flow of work, designing forms and 
operations of accounting machines, 
we developed a job cost system 
based on the operations of a 19- 
total Sensimatic. The machine was 
designed to have word keys, ac- 
cording to our specifications, that 
would eliminate the need of typing. 

Outstanding feature of the new 
system is its simplicity and the 
logical flow of work from detail 
to a summary of each and all jobs. 

As a contract is secured, the fol- 
lowing ledgers are set up for de- 
termining the cost of the job: 


. Direct Purchase 

. Stock Material 

. Shop Labor 

. Drafting Labor 
Shop Overhead 

. Drafting Overhead 
. Truck Expense 

. Erection Costs 

. Billing Record. 


_ 


COAANL Wh 


Each ledger is posted from 
media pertaining to the job, such 


as: Direct purchases from a copy 
of the vendor’s invoice, shop labor 
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cost from a daily shop labor sum- 
mary, and stock material from a 
stock memo. Most media is fur- 
nished to the accounting machine 
operator from our cost accountant, 
who is responsible directly to the 
company treasurer. 

In the posting operation, the 
operator merely picks up the pre- 
vious balance, indexes the new 
amount, and automatically re- 
ceives the new balance. With this 
information readily available, a 
posting is done within a few 
seconds. 

At the end of the month the 
totals from each ledger for a job 
are transferred to a monthly job 
summary sheet. A journal or sum- 
mary sheet for all jobs is provided 
as a by-product, and totals for all 
jobs are printed onto the journal. 

Summary sheets and journals 
are prepared separately for com- 
pleted jobs and for uncompleted 
jobs. Although totals for each job 
are posted to the general ledger, 
totals for completed jobs also are 
extended to a report for manage- 
ment that shows the estimated 
cost for each of the nine break- 
downs of a job, the actual cost, 
and the variance. 

Job summaries are completed 
by the middle of the following 
month, and the financial report is 
ready a few days later. Should 


management require information 
sooner, it can readily be supplied 
by merely stepping up the flow of 
work for the required information. 

Flexibility is one of the out- 
standing features of the job cost 
system. Every job which the com- 
pany has had while the system has 
been in effect and every job which 
we can foresee coming up has or 
will fit readily into the methods. 
In fact, our over-all accounting 
work is so well distributed among 
the office staff and is so logical 
and simple to understand that 
such problems as overtime and 
peak loads no longer exist for us. 


Author Cosby wanted efficiency and 
faster handling of accounting work 


One of the two accounting machines used in Richmond Steel's new system. It is 
a 19-total machine with word keys specially installed to eliminate typewriting 
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Even on Houston's fast-changing skyline, the Bank of the Southwest's aluminum- 
sheathed tower will provide a notable landmark for many years to come 


The Best Can Be Better 


By Eugene Whitmore 


ARLY in 1953, the officers and 
directors of the then-Second 
National Bank in Houston took a 
long, critical look at themselves, 
their bank, its methods, personnel 
needs, and future responsibilities. 

This self-appraisal resulted in: 

A new president. 

A new name. 

New, more aggressive policies. 

A spectacular, new, $16 million 
banking home and office building. 

Modernization of existing per- 
sonnel policies. 

As part of the self-appraisal, a 
management consultant was em- 
ployed to survey the bank’s situa- 
tion. Although the bank was 
sound, well managed, growing, and 
profitable, the management report 
spotlighted several factors which, 
if not corrected, could put the 
brakes on growth. These factors: 

Board Chairman Colonel W. B. 
Bates was 63 in 1953. 

President L. R. Bryan, Jr., was 
due for retirement in 1957, with 
no successor in mind. 

Vice-Chairman C. M. Malone, 
active and carrying a heavy man- 
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agement and administrative bur- 
den, was 67. 

Other key men were in similar 
age brackets, many carrying heavy 
responsibilities and without under- 
studies ready to replace them. 

From the standpoint of a cus- 
tomer wanting to make a long- 
range banking connection, and 
needing assurance he could deal 
with the same men for years to 
come, this situation was definitely 
not encouraging. 

While the bank had grown 
steadily, it had never had an ag- 
gressive or well-organized new- 
business department. Although it 
was the first Houston bank to do 
so, it did not open its consumer 
credit or small-loan department 
until 1946, many years after banks 
in other parts of the country had 
found such departments profitable. 

Houston is an important world 
port; yet the bank was unequipped 
to handle international business on 
the scale needed by such a port 
community. 

Shortly, steps were taken to in- 
sure continuity of management, to 


Even when you're good and 
the balance sheet shows it, 
you can be better. Here's 
the story of a bank that 
was a leader and wasn't 
satisfied. Any business 

can study what this bank 
did and get ideas for im- 
proving its own situation. 
In personnel administration, 
selling methods, office 
equipment, this bank 

aims to be the tops 


modernize personnel policies, and 
to step up plans for a new home. 
Although Colonel Bates had long 
worked to acquire land suitable 
for a new banking home, it had 
taken years to assemble the 
property. 

In October 1953, President 
Bryan reported appointment of 
A. G. McNeese, Jr., as his special 
assistant, describing him in the 
1953 report as “a dynamic young 
executive, 20 years my junior.” 

Mr. McNeese began sharing re- 
sponsibilities with President Bryan 
from his first day at the bank. His 
previous banking experience con- 
sisted of five years on the bank’s 
board and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Law-trained, 
Mr. McNeese had specialized in oil 
and gas law, and had been assist- 
ant to the president of Houston 
Oil Company. 

Soon a policy of promotion was 
effected. Assistant vice-presidents 
became vice-presidents, younger 
men stepped up to the assistant 
jobs. In a fairly brief time, the age 
average of executives was lowered 
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Goodform Institutional Chair 
No. 4302 in natural aluminum. 
Also available in bronze gold, 
ebony and other anodized colors. 


The policy of Mutual of Omaha is 
comfort insurance for personnel. 
That’s why they’ve placed Goodform 
No. 4302 in their employees’ cafe- 
teria. And the benefits are mutual. 


Goodform’s well balanced structure, 
simply designed with perfect pro- 
portioning, means luxury seating. 
Result — employees enjoy a restful, 
relaxing lunch time and go back to 
the afternoon’s work fully refreshed. 
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Mutual of Omaha 
benefits 
with Goodform 


Nees 
Raebelee 


Adding to their natural beauty and 
smartness of design, Goodform chairs 
now come with aluminum in color- 
anodized finish— bronze-gold, ebony 
and other attractive tones. Always 
smooth and bright, the lightweight 
aluminum frame is permanently 
rigid and strong, always squeakless. 
And the upholstery in vividly color- 
ful, plastic-coated material is practi- 
cally accident proof, cleaned quickly 
with mild suds and water. 


Consider quality. Consider style. 
Consider cost. Then investigate 
Goodform for the best, the most eco- 
nomical buy in institutional seating. 


Write us. We’ll send you a catalog 
in color showing the many beautiful 
models in the Goodform Institutional 
Aluminum Chair line. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. A-57, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





perceptibly. Some new young men 
were brought into special posi- 
tions, a training program inaugu- 
rated, and work started on plan- 
ning the new home. 

In March 1954, the new building 
layout, plans, and_ specifications 
were reviewed by a group of 12 
building experts. Representing the 
National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, these men 
had been responsible for planning 
and building more than 50 office 
buildings valued at better than a 
billion dollars. Ground was broken 
June 10, 1954. First offices in the 
tower were occupied in March 
1956, and the bank was doing busi- 
ness in its new building on June 
11, 1956. 

The building marks a new era 
in the bank, though it is but part 
of a long-range growth plan. After 
serving from October 1953 to 
January 1956, Mr. McNeese was 
elected president on January 17 to 
replace President Bryan who 
wanted to be relieved of duties, 
but who stays on as vice-chair- 
man. Simultaneously, the bank 
was rechristened the “Bank of the 
Southwest.” 

Before he became president, Mr. 
McNeese had begun work on re- 
organization. One step was to in- 
stall a well-organized, adequately 
manned new-business department 
with the 30-year-old William B. 
Black, Jr., as vice-president in 
charge. In describing the bank’s 
new policies, Mr. McNeese told an 
AMERICAN BUSINESS reporter: 

“We believe it the duty of a 
bank to keep money in motion. It 
is not only profitable to the bank, 
it is necessary if the bank’s com- 
munity grows and prospers. A 
bank sitting on a pile of Govern- 
ment bonds can hold back any 
community. We have been known 
as a ‘lending bank’ with a higher- 
than-average percentage of our 
deposits loaned. 

“The only way we can provide 
the money for the economic needs 
of our customers is to bring in 
more deposits and, as rapidly as 
possible, increase our capital struc- 
ture. To do this means an aggres- 
sive and continuous program of 
customer building. 

“Throughout our history, we 
have been the leaders in Houston 
in increasing our capital structure. 
We can now loan one customer $2 
million. Within a month or so, we 
plan to increase our capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits another 
$5 million so we can legally loan 
an added half-million dollars to 
one customer. 
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Whole departments are newly equipped with steel desks and aluminum chairs 
in a soft gray finish to harmonize with the tower's aluminum sheathing 


“We have made a pledge with 
ourselves to participate in all good 
loans we can find. Though they are 
larger than our capital permits, 
we will go elsewhere to obtain the 
money for our customers. While 
this is not exactly a new policy 
here, we are increasing our par- 
ticipation in these big loans.” 

It was President McNeese who 
nearly doubled the bank’s adver- 
tising appropriation. Aggressive, 
lively newspaper advertising once 
or twice a week, and sponsorship 
of radio and TV programs (in- 
cluding a recent special TV pro- 
gram on Russia, which brought 
unusual response) are part of the 
new program. 

To attract national accounts and 
tell Houston’s story is the purpose 
of another new departure in the 
bank’s stepped-up program of 
business building. It includes a 
full-coverage outdoor advertising 
campaign now under way, as well 
as advertising in several national 
magazines. 

Into the bank’s 35,000 statement 
mailings each month is slipped a 
promotion piece which may sug- 
gest loans for remodeling, air con- 
ditioning, or other improvements. 
Or it may promote the motor- 
banking facilities, trust depart- 
ment, or other services. 

The Business Development de- 
partment has four divisions: (1) 
Operations, (2) contact officers, 
(3) advertising and public rela- 


tions, (4) national accounts and 
industrial development. 

One phase of the operations de- 
partment shows how thoroughly 
the bank pursues increased busi- 
ness. In what is known as the 
Pivot Section, it maintains three 
files: (1) The control file contains 
cards on customers and prospects, 
both local and national. (2) The 
zone file includes commercial ac- 
counts, all prospects, all individual 
accounts maintaining a balance of 
$5,000 or more, and the names of 
officers of companies, either pros- 
pects or customers. These cards 
are filed by geographical zones 
within the city, then by streets 
within each zone. (3) The national 
account file is in two sections—one 
of national firms without a Hous- 
ton address, the other of firms with 
a Houston address. These cards 
control the assigned calls of the 
bank’s 30 contact officers. Assign- 
ments range from 2 to 40 calls 
a week and, to save on travel time, 
are distributed according to zones 
and street addresses. Calls are 
scheduled to insure frequent con- 
tacts with prospects and certain 
customers; and to provide helpful 
information concerning customer 
service, attitude, growth, and 
needs. 

Another important phase of the 
department’s work is a _ balance- 
card section, new to Bank of the 
Southwest. After ledgers are ex- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Two ways to dictate... one cuts work in half 





Ever realize that shorthand dictation is “double trols volume, tone, speed. Result? Faster, cheaper, 


writing’? Secretary sits through pauses, interrup- 
tions while man dictates . . . takes time converting 
words into code .. . later translates and types. 


Compare this with dictating your work on the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine and 
DICTABELT record. 

Man dictates independently any time. DICTABELT 
record captures what he says unmistakably. Secre- 
tary types directly from clear DICTABELTS—con- 


more accurate communication. 

Other DICTABELT advantages: flexible, unbreak- 
able, can be mailed or filed like a letter. Permanent, 
can’t be erased or changed. Visible dictation makes 
quick place-finding. Most economical—average day’s 
dictation for stamp money. 

For more facts, write Dictaphone, Dept. J, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or call the 
Dictaphone office in your city. 


DICTAPHONRNIE corporation 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave, East. Toronto in 
England, Dictaphone Company, Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time- 
Master and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation 


> 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine. 
“Takes the words right out of your mind.” 
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tu Tdea Factory... 
The Up-To-Date Company Library 


By E. J. Ritter, Jr. 


N animal food manufacturer 
recently added several hun- 
dred thousand dollars to his an- 
nual gross income as a result of 
entering the profitable liver extract 
field. 

“What gave you the idea?” a 
friend asked him. 

“You won't believe this,” the 
manufacturer said, “but it was an 
article I read in a magazine. Our 
company librarian ran across it 
one day. The article said that ex- 
perimenters found that horse liver 
was just as good as beef liver for 
treatment of anemia. We were us- 
ing horse meat in our animal food, 
but the liver was considered waste 
material. On the basis of the ar- 
ticle, we experimented, got a medi- 
cal okay, and—there we were!” 

Not so long ago an exporter was 
slowly losing a small fortune when 
beetles started boring holes in a 
warehouse containing oak ax han- 
dles. In desperation, the exporter 
took a bottle of the insects to a 
pharmaceutical company’s library. 
After a quick search, the librarian 
came up with the answer: A type 
of insecticide that would kill the 
beetles. 

Business libraries, when they are 
up to date, have proved successful 
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You may be missing a bet in not keeping the reference 
material in the company library up to date. Surprisingly 
enough, up-to-date business libraries provide more than a 
fact-finding function; they help you keep watch on com- 
petitors, provide ammunition for sales promotions, and re- 


lease creative workers from timewasting research chores 


for virtually every type of concern. 
A baby products company intro- 
duced a profitable item when its 
librarian tracked down new infor- 
mation on infants’ diaper-wetting 
habits. 

A small southern railway called 
on its librarian to produce some 
statistics on the South’s industrial 
potential. With this information, 
the railroad was able to convince 
regional businessmen that expan- 
sion would be beneficial and thus 
increase the line’s freight load. 

One Great Lakes manufacturing 
firm, which depended on large 
amounts of water drawn from 
Lake Michigan, was threatened 
with a shutdown when ice clogged 
the intake pipes. Blasting would 
have smashed the ice—and also 
the pumping mechanism. But the 
company librarian provided the 
solution. He produced an article 
describing how electrically ignited 
thermite would produce a heat in- 
tense enough to melt large ice 
masses. 

The common denominator in all 
these instances is information— 
facts provided by the rapidly grow- 
ing number of up-to-date business 
libraries. The need to get fast, 
problem-solving answers to com- 
plex questions is causing hundreds 
of concerns to set up their own 
specialized libraries headed by 
trained personnel. 

There are six guideposts that 
one must consider, to know if a 
specialized library setup would aid 
his particular business. One should 
ask himself these questions: 


1. Am I spending money on un- 


planned—and thus often unused 
industrial research? 


2. Am I spending money on 
books and periodicals which have 
no value either because they are 
not properly read or filed, or be- 
cause they duplicate information? 

3. How often do I miss out on a 
sales or promotional campaign be- 
cause of lack of up-to-date data? 


4. How much time does my staff 

and myself—lose by “doubling” 
as our own librarian? 

5. How often does more than one 
person or section find it has been 
duplicating research work? 

6. How well do my executives 
and I keep up with current busi- 
ness trends; how much do I know 
about my markets and sales areas, 
my production techniques, my ac- 
counting methods—things which 
change almost from week to week? 


Today, there are more than 2,500 
of these libraries in business plants 
in the United States and Canada. 
Their fields range from ice cream 
to jet engines. A librarian’s job is 
threefold: To answer specific ques- 
tions; to select for the use of ex- 
ecutives from _ the _ increasing 
stream of publications and books 
that daily floods offices; and to 
compile timesaving summaries of 
those articles that may be of value. 

Not only does such a library 
save time and money (one com- 
pany once spent $50,000 in re- 
search to gather material a trained 
librarian would have known was 
freely available at the public li- 
brary), but it can also save a 
business. 
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Vending Machines in the Office 


Two interesting facts are brought out in this 
AMERICAN BUSINESS survey of 50 representative of- 
fices. It has been undertaken in an effort to de- 
termine what the experience of our subscribers 
has been with vending machines and what type 
of equipment they favored. The survey covers 
14,542 office employees. 

The first interesting finding is the still growing 
practice of granting employees ‘time out” for a 
coffee break and a stretch. Thirty-six out of the 
50 companies give employees two coffee breaks of 
10 or 15 minutes each. Only 24 do not. Of the 36 
that do, 25 report giving two 15-minute breaks, 11 
give 10-minute breaks. One company allows a 
break for only the girls in the office, and another 
limits the break to five minutes. There is consider- 
able criticism that employees abuse the break and 
take more than the allowed time, which poses a 
difficult disciplinary problem for the department 
manager. A number of companies surveyed in- 
stalled their vending machines in the hope that 
they would cut down time lost by employees going 
out of the building, or having to walk to other 
departments, 

“Our employees,” explained H. A. Hanson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Central Electric and Gas 
Company, Lincoln, Nebr., “are allowed two 15- 
minute coffee breaks, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. We feel they need a ‘pickup’ 
and want them to break the routine of their work. 
We do not require them to use the facilities we 
have. They can leave the building so long as they 
are back in 15 minutes, which is difficult for them 
to do when they have to wait for service. With 
vending machines they are able to get a snack and 
be back at work within the 15-minute period, so 
we feel that both the company and our employees 
have gained by the installation of these vending 
machines,” 


Facilitating Cafeteria Service 


Nearly every company that has checked em- 
ployee opinion in connection with the installation 
and use of vending machines, both in the office and 
in the plant, was favorable to them. In a few in- 
stances where the company operated a cafeteria, 
employees stated they preferred to take the coffee 
break there. Some said they liked the coffee in the 
cafeteria better than that served in the coffee-mak- 
ing machine. But, if there was any complaint from 
employees about vending machines it was only that 
there were not enough machines to adequately 
service the employees, who frequently had to wait 
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in line to get their coffee. This made it difficult for 
them to return to their desk or station within the 
allowed time. The survey would indicate that a 
high percentage of the reporting companies do not 
have adequate vending machines to properly handle 
the “coffee break” load. 

This same problem of adequate facilities at lunch 
time and during coffee breaks came up in connec- 
tion with cafeteria service. To facilitate service at 
the counter, four companies installed candy and 
cigarette vending machines in or near the cafe- 
teria, Previously, it was necessary for employees 
to line up until the counter attendant was able to 
wait on them. 

A typical comment as to how employees like 
vending machines is that of H. W. Bissell, manager, 
personnel general department, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California, Lockheed has 
installed 496 vending machines to service its 30,000 
employees. Most of these machines have automatic 
coin-changing devices. “We find that our vending 
machines improve employee morale. The employees 
like them very much, They also provide income to 
offset lunch room loss and to help the recreation 
program.” 

In a number of companies, vending machines 
were installed as a result of an employee's sugges- 
tion. This was the case at Central Electric and Gas 
Company, Lincoln, Nebr., and the management is 





well pleased with the way the project has worked 
out, Out of the 50 companies participating in the 
survey only two reported that they were not well 
pleased with the operation from the management 
standpoint. Two were lukewarm in their commen- 
dation. So, we can conclude that more and more 
companies not presently making full use of vend- 
ing machine conveniences for their employees, in 
both the office and the plant, will do something 
about it shortly. 

Another fact worth noting which our survey 
brought to light is the interest management is 
taking in providing hot foods via vending ma- 
chines, as well as hot drinks, for employees. In that 
connection American Safety Razor Corporation, 
presently using 43 vending machines, reports em- 
ployees are asking that more hot food vending ma- 
chines be installed. The company does not operate 
a cafeteria. ‘‘We consider our operation of vending 
machines to be very successful, and are working 
with the vending machine company to bring in 
more hot foods,” a company executive told AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. 

In addition to the usual vending machines found 
in most well-managed plants, American Safety 
Razor Corporation dispenses soups, hot foods (2 ma- 
chines), pastry (6 machines), sandwiches (3 ma- 
chines), and a salad machine. The company makes 
no profit from the machines which are regarded 
as being a part of the employee relations program. 
Curiously enough, while the company is an en- 
thusiastic user of vending machines in the plant 
it does not have any in its offices. 


Combination Machines Popular 


Another collaborator that is enthusiastic over 
the benefits from dispensing hot foods is Cutter 
Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. ‘We have 16 vend- 
ing machines in use, and recently installed a 
combination hot chocolate and coffee machine 
that has worked out fine.” While Cutter Labora- 
tories operates a cafeteria, the management finds 
having the coffee machine helps to save time 
inasmuch as the “break periods” are 10 minutes. 
Cutter Laboratories, like some other subscribers, 
reported having housekeeping problems when soft 
drinks were dispensed in bottles. It also caused a 
safety hazard. This problem was solved by a pro- 
gram of employee education and eliminating bottled 
drinks, Four cup-dispensing machines are now in 
use on Cutter premises for soft drinks. However, 
the use of paper cups does not entirely solve the 
problem, They, too, get thrown about, unless suit- 
able leakproof receptacles are provided. Only 11 out 
of the 50 reporting companies thought vending ma- 
chines created a housekeeping problem. The re- 
maining 39 said there was no problem, or if so, it 
was a minor problem. 

One personnel manager volunteered that his 
company had been able to solve the housekeeping 
problem by a better distribution of soft drink dis- 
pensers and requiring employees to have their 
drinks near the dispenser. Here, suitable receptacles 
were installed. Previously, employees took their 
drinks with them to desk or station, tossing the cup 
often partly full of liquid into a nearby waste- 
paper basket. This the janitor, strangely enough, 
didn’t like. 

Most vending machines used by this group of 
companies are coin-operated, but there are still a 


few smaller companies using the honor system. A 
coin receptacle is installed near the machines into 
which the employee drops the correct amount of 
money to pay for what he is buying. The loss from 
pilfering, at least in the case of office employees, 
is not large enough to justify the use of automatic 
machines, In most instances where automatic ma- 
chines are installed, coin changers are installed 
either near them or attached to the vending ma- 
chine itself. 

It is sometimes said that vending machines are 
impractical in an industrial plant, even though 
they may work out all right in the office, because of 
the temptation to use slugs and punchings (found 
around some machine shops) instead of money. 
Some of the newer vending machines have coin 
detectors that reject slugs and have other devices 
for foiling the pilfering employee. Our survey, 
however, would indicate that if vandalism was a 
problem it does not give management much con- 
cern today. While 16 companies reported finding 
slugs and other forms of vandalism, usually their 
contract with the dealer protects them against loss 
on that score. Thirty-four of the reporting com- 
panies stated they had experienced no difficulty 
along that line. 

Actually most people, and especially office em- 
ployees, are trustworthy and honest. Now and then 
a trickster sneaks in and makes trouble, but usual- 
ly he is soon found out and sent on his way. The 
report from Mohasco Industries, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is typical of several others concerning van- 
dalism: “When the machines were first installed 
we did have some trouble with slugs and breaking 
into machines, but there has been nothing of that 
sort of thing now for the last 15 years.” 

Employees are well aware that breaking into 
machines and using slugs not only results in a loss 
for whatever fund the profits are used, but eventu- 
ally means the machines will be taken out. So they 
do their own policing. 


Who Gets the Profits? 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
a prime consideration in installing vending ma- 
chines is to make a profit. While there were some 
companies that regarded vending machines as a 
part of their cafeteria operation, and apply earn- 
ings toward cafeteria expense, only one of the 50 
reporting companies said it applied profits earned 
by vending machines to operating profits. The 
breakdown showing application of profits, follows: 


Profits used for employee recreation 9 
Profits used to finance employee clubs 7 
Profits used for employee welfare work 5 
Profits applied to cafeteria expense vf 
Profits used for flowers and wedding gifts 4 
Profits used to finance company picnic 4 
Profits used to finance Christmas party 1 
Profits used to finance veterans’ club 1 
Profits retained by company 1 


The remaining companies reported no profits 
from the operation for one reason or another. In 
some cases, the company appointed an employee 
to service vending machines after hours and he 
took any profit. In other cases, the profit was used 
to pay for the electricity used in cooling the soft 
drinks, heating the coffee, etc.; and the janitor’s 
time in picking up and cleaning up, especially when 








How 50 Companies Use Vending Machines 


TYPES OF MACHINES 
(office only) 








TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


Office 
Employees 





Film Producer 
Printing 

Auto Parts Mfg 

Coal Distributor.... 


Utility Company 
Packer (Meat) 
Finance Company 


Petroleum Marketing. 
Pharmaceutical Mfg.. 
Razor Mfr 





Aircraft Mfg 
Insurance 
Appliance Mfg 
Metal Goods Mfg 
Metal Products Mfg.. 
Securities 
Meat Packer 
Laboratory 
Printing 
Food Mfg 


Insurance 

Meat Packing 
Glass Mfg 
Railroad 

Pump Mfg 

Metal Products 
Accounting Forms....! 
Bottling Co 

Meat Packers 
Printing 





Elec. Prod. Mfg 
Appliance Mfg 
Foundry 

Stove Mfg 
Telephone Co 
Gear Mfg 
Manufacturer 
Insurance 
Frozen Foods 
Metal Products 
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| Personnel Mgr. 


WHO ADMINISTERS 
THE MACHINES 


HOW PROFITS 
ARE USED 





| Office Manager 


Personnel Mgr. 
Office Mgr. 


Purchasing Dept. 
General Mgr. 
Office Mgr. 
Dept. Manager 


Building Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Ind. Rel. Mgr. 
Cafeteria Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Office Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Purchasing Dept. 
Cafeteria 


Ind. Rel. Mgr. 
Controller 
Personnel Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Personnel Mgr. 
Manager 

Safety Director 
Personnel Mgr. 


| Personnel Mgr. 


Ind. Rel. Dept. 


Personnel Mgr. 
Vice-President 
Office Mgr. 


| Personnel Mgr. 


Admin. Dept. 


| Purchasing Dept. 


Plant Supt. 
Personnel Mgr. 


| Cafeteria Mgr. 


Employee Assn. 
Cafeteria 


| Personnel Dir. 
| Personnel Mgr. 


| Personnel Mgr. 


Ind. Rel. Mgr. 
Personnel Dept. 
Cafeteria 


None 
Employee Fund 
Employee Fund 
None 
None 
Employee Fund 
Flowers, etc. 
None 
Wedding Gifts 
Wedding Gifts 


Cafeteria Exp. 
None 
None 
Cafeteria Exp. 


| Employee Fund 


None 


| Recreation 


Outings 
Veterans Club 
Cafeteria Exp. 


Recreation 
Employee Club 
Employee Club 


| None 


Recreation Fund 
None 

Recreation Fund 
Recreation Fund 
Employee Assn. 


Friendship Fund 


Cafeteria Exp. 
None 
Empl. Picnics 


| Company 


Xmas Party 

Employee Fund 
Employee Club 
Employee Fund 
Cafeteria Exp. 


Cafeteria Exp. 


Cafeteria 
Employee Club 
Employee Club 
Recreation 
Employee Club 
None 
Cafeteria Exp. 


| Recreation 
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*No breakdown between plant and office. 














bottles were left all over an office or plant. Because 
of these hidden costs, no reliable figures are avail- 
able as to what earnings from vending machines 
can be expected. Bottling companies and vending 
machine dealers paint rosy pictures, but few com- 
panies regard profits as a reason for installing 
them. Whatever benefits come to the company come 
in some other form than a monetary return. 

According to the returns received by AMERICAN 
BUSINESS in making this study, out of 50 companies 
eight installed vending machines in the hope of 
reducing time lost by employees leaving their area 
of employment during coffee breaks. All the others, 
excepting one, installed them for the convenience 
of employees and in the belief that employees 
worked better when they had a morning and after- 
noon break. The single exception was a Detroit 
employer who said he installed a machine for dis- 
pensing hot coffee because the union which held 
bargaining rights in his plant wrote it into the 
labor agreement. He did not seem very happy about 
it, and said it had proved to be a nuisance. 


Who Administers the Machines? 


Other respondents stated they had _ installed 
vending machines because employees demanded 
them or had suggested them. In most instances 
these employers are now “sold’’ on the benefits, 
especially when the operation is self-supporting. 
However, three companies said that while they 
were not adverse to having vending machines in 
the office or plant, they thought the number should 
be controlled to permit adequate policing. 

There seems to be some relationship between the 
type of operation and the executive responsible for 
it. The great majority of installations are super- 
vised by the personnel director, the industrial re- 
lations director, or executive serving as chief per- 
sonnel officer. Some companies state they do not 
have any executive responsible for vending ma- 
chines, an employee is delegated to administer 
them. 

When the vending machine is in or near the 
cafeteria, it is usually administered by the cafeteria 
manager. He naturally applies any earnings the 
machine makes against the expense of operating 
the cafeteria. Most company cafeterias are regarded 
as an employee service rather than a money-making 
project. Experience has taught employers that the 
cafeteria is no place to economize. Many a strike 
has been spawned in a gripe over the thickness of 
the cheese on the cafeteria sandwiches. 

A breakdown of companies which put vending 
machines under the supervision of an official or 
executive follows: 


bo 
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Administered by personnel manager 
Administered by office manager 
Administered by cafeteria manager 
Administered by purchasing agent 
Administered by superintendent 
Administered by general manager 
Administered by building administrator 
Administered by safety director 


The practice, generally stated, is to consider 
vending machines as a part of the in-plant feeding 
program, and like other employee services placed 
in employee or industrial relations. Usually, we find 
the cafeteria manager reports to the industrial re- 
lations manager, especially in the case of organized 


plants. The proper feeding of workers has much 
to do with maintaining good employee relations. 
In the case of office workers, a cup of coffee, a 
candy bar, or a Coke, gives a man or woman a lift 
that enables them to finish the morning or the 
afternoon without the usual letdown. 

The increasing number of offices and plants that 
are installing vending machines has turned the 
thoughts of vending machine manufacturers to- 
ward improving their equipment. One manufac- 
turer has announced a coffee maker which dis- 
penses coffee just the way you like it by simply 
turning a dial—black, black with sugar, with 
cream, and with both sugar and cream added. The 
coffee is “‘percolated” as it is used so that it is al- 
ways hot and fresh. It is capable of making up to 
640 cups automatically. 


Soft Drink Dispensers Most Popular 


While there is an upswing in the trend to install 
coffee vending machines, the survey we have made 
suggests that vending machines for soft drinks still 
are the most widely used. Tabulated, the vending 
machines now used in the offices of the 50 com- 
panies we have checked are as follows: 


Machines for dispensing soft drinks 
Machines for dispensing candy, nuts, etc. 
Machines for dispensing cigarettes 
Machines for dispensing coffee 

Machines for dispensing milk 

Machines for dispensing ice cream 
Machines for dispensing pastry 
Machines for dispensing soup 


Several companies report that they are looking 
into the possibilities of installing automatic food 
service in the cafeteria. These machines would 
provide a range of items sufficient to give an em- 
ployee a light lunch at noon, or to take care of the 
needs of employees required to work overtime in 
the evening. Great strides are being made in de- 
veloping this type of equipment, and there are in- 
dications that companies that do not wish to take 
on the responsibility and expense of a company 
cafeteria for office employees look to automatic 
machines, neatly arranged in batteries, as the solu- 
tion to the feeding problem. 


Coming Up! Hot Sandwiches 


Among the vending machines ‘on the boards” 
and which should soon be available are vendors 
for hot sandwiches and a full line of hot soups. 
These automatic buffets, as they are called, are 
finding increasing favor for office use. 

While the survey upon which this report is based 
covered only 50 representative companies, it is in- 
teresting to note that these concerns employed 
14,542 persons in their offices and 72,382 in their 
plants and service organizations. The high propor- 
tion of office workers suggests the growing prob- 
lem management faces in making sure that em- 
ployees receive hot, nourishing food at noontime; 
and a beverage that will give them a needed pick- 
up in the morning and afternoon. Vending ma- 
chines, once regarded only as a convenience, are 
rapidly taking their place as an important factor 
in the over-all program for building employee 
morale and improving employee and _ industrial 
relations, 











Swap 60 seconds for an idea 





that may save your company thousands of dollars? 





We'd like to show you how a great many 
leading companies have improved their 
communications and pocketed sizable savings 
with P-A-X—the “‘inside’”’ business 
telephone system. 


P-A-X keeps your present switchboard and 
phones free for outside calls. Lets you make 
inside calls in a flash—OVER YOUR OWN 
PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. Sharply 
cuts telephone operating costs. 


Top firms in all industries save time 

and money with P-A-X—in fact, they tell us 
they’d be in a jam without it. See for yourself. Let 
us send you an interesting Case History File 

that gives facts and figures. Write: Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Ill. In Canada: Automatic 
Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 185 Bartley 

Drive, Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 
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Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic control 


August 1956 





Vice-President Wm. Herbert Carr (right) presents $700 award to Credit 
Manager John Wiesner for an idea that simplified the clerical operation 


Making the Suggestion 
System Work 


By P. Patton 


OST progressive firms have 

some sort of a_ suggestion 
system. But not all of the systems 
are working out too well. One of 
the exceptions is the 10-year-old 
plan of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco. The 
Calpak plan is designed to “solicit, 
receive, appraise, and pay for em- 
ployees’ ideas that may benefit 
company operations.” It is a shoal- 
free channel of communication 
through which employees are en- 
couraged to transmit their ideas to 
management. 

Figures now available for the 
10-year period, November 1944- 
February 1955, show the company 
paid out cash awards to the tune 
of more than $116,000. Alert em- 
ployees submitted a total of 7,446 
suggestions. More than 3,000 of 
these suggestions were adopted, 
representing the goodly rate of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of total 
received. Twenty-two of the sug- 
gesters received awards of $1,000 
or more. Highest single award was 
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$8,065. The minimum and maxi- 
mum for awards is, respectively, 
$5 and $10,000. 

Calpak is one of the Nation’s 
largest food packers. Its nationally 
advertised and distributed Del 
Monte line of fruits and vege- 
tables is processed in some 47 
units throughout the country. It 
inaugurated the employee sugges- 
tion plan in November of 1944, 
and is an active member of the 
National Association of Suggestion 
Systems. 

Although Calpak has announced, 
in its annual report for 1955, that 
suggestions adopted during that 
year resulted in estimated savings 
of $52,000 to the corporation, this 
figure cannot be taken as “typi- 
cal,” or as a basis for computing 
total savings realized from sug- 
gestions since the plan has been in 
operation. As Calpak spokesmen 
point out, no year is really ‘“‘typi- 
cal,” and last year may well prove 
to be quite exceptional. They also 
emphasize the fact that, important 


as savings are to any manufac- 
turer, the strengthening of em- 
ployee morale is equally impor- 
tant; and the contribution that the 
Calpak suggestion plan has made 
to employee morale cannot be 
measured in dollars. 

The enlarged union of interests 
of employees and management 
shows up in a number of important 
directions. Accordingly, the plan 
is credited with fostering greater 
respect and kinship between the 
two groups, producing an all-round 
new interest and pride in jobs; 

(Continued on page 34) 





10-Year Average of 
Suggestion Activities 


Percentage of Employees Participating 
in Calpak Suggestion Plan—by Divi- 
sion and Department. 
Division Per Cent 
California 19.7 
Dried Fruit 5.9 
Hawaii 44 
Midwest 16.4 
Mountain States 37.7 
Northwest 17.0 
Eastern 6.8 
Florida 17.3 
Southwest 22.8 


Department Per Cent 
Engineering 23.3 
Laboratory 15.3 
Seed 15.7 
Label Printing 13.4 
California Land 3.4 
Sales 22.3 
San Francisco Office 17.7 








1955 Calpak 
Suggestion Activities 


Suggestions Received During First 10 
Months of 1955-1956 Fiscal Year. 


By Suggestions 
Division Received 
and March Through 
Department December 30, 1955 


California 83 
Dried Fruit 24 
Hawaii 54 
Midwest 46 
Mountain States 38 
Northwest 22 
Eastern 1 
Florida § 
Southwest 15 
Engineering 2 
Laboratory 3 
Seed 2 
Label Printing 5 
California Land 3 
Sales 93 
San Francisco Office 69 


Total Number Suggestions 465 
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INTEGRATED 


DITTO gives you integrated data processing in its simplest and most effi- 
cient form. DITTO integrates, on a single master, instructions and data 
formerly processed in different departments and plants, on different types of 
writing equipment such as typewriters, teletype machines, tabulating ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines and Flexowriters. From this first writing, 


*How DITTO I. D. P. increases Profits 


5. Electric Products manufacturer 
simplifies manufacturing, shipping 
and billing paperwork with yearly 
saving of $16,000. 


6. Atomizer manufacturer saves 
$12,000 annually in training expense. 
7. Steel Products manufacturer 
saves $16,000 annually in production 
clerical costs. 


8. Air Diffuser manufacturer simpli- 


1. Construction Engineering com- 
pany saves $30,000 in payroll prepa- 
ration annually. 


2. Rubber Goods manufacturer sim- 
plifies order, billing and back order 
paperwork with savings of $27,000 
yearly. 


3. Chemical Products manufacturer 
saves $18,000 yearly through reduc- 


PROCESSING 


DITTO produces all copies required for interested personnel. Thus DITTO 
1. D. P. eliminates the many needless writings or typings that slow down, 
and increase the cost of basic procedures such as order-invoice, purchase- 
receiving, production and payroll. You can find no surer way to stop wastes, 
increase earnings and add to your profit dollar. 


Thousands of Companies, Large and Small, Use 
DITTO |. D. P. Because They Can Do All These Things. 


5. Reuse the same master for succes- 
sive copy runs. 


1. Make up to 300 copies, from a 
single written original, of anything 
typed, hand-written, traced or drawn, 
without need of stencils, mats, type 
or make ready 


6. Use the master to run copies at 
one location, then send it to another 
location and run additional copies. 
2. Make 100 to 120 copies per minute 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


7. Add new data to master periodi- 
cally for reuse in running cumulative 


3. Make copies on varying weights of  "eports 


tion of 10 in clerical personnel 


4. Wholesale Grocer saves $23,000 
annually, including $15,000 savings in 
truck waiting time alone 


fies production control with $18,000 
annual savings. 

*Send for complete case histories 
telling how these savings were made. 





paper and card stock and on any 
standard size sheets from 3” x 5” to 
14” x 17’ 


4. Obtain accurate registration, copy 
to copy 


8. Mask out any material on master 
not required on certain copies. 


9. Reproduce single items from 
master onto unit copies such as labor 
tickets and material requisitions. 


DITTO 


What DITTO Can Do For Others DITTO Can Do For You 


Take this First Step to Increased Paperwork Efficiency 
MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS 


DITTO, Incorporated, 6810 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, III 


DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 


At no cost or obligation, please send me case histories and information on 


© Order-Billing 
© Payroll 
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Name, Position 


0D Production 
C) Inventory Control 


how you can save us money, time, and effort with DITTO |. D. P. for: 


0 Purchase-Receiving 
© Other 





Company 





Address 
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Allerton House To Be Setting 
For Executive Workshop 


XECUTIVES concerned with 

the perplexing question of how 
to provide adequate reward and in- 
centive through good compensation 
planning will gather for a four-day 
workshop at Allerton House, Mon- 
ticello, Ill., from September 10 to 
September 13. 

The conference, jointly spon- 
sored by University of Illinois and 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, is planned 
primarily for readers of the maga- 
zine. There, with the help of other 
executives who have devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to 
the subject, they will explore the 
problems connected with executive 
pay plans, along with ways to ar- 
rive at most satisfactory rates and 
most stimulating extra benefits. 

Allerton House, conference cen- 
ter of the University of Illinois, 
provides a restful and informal 


’ 


setting for “shirt-sleeve’’ meetings 
such as this one. It is the center of 
a 1,500-acre wooded tract, known 
as Robert Allerton Park, situated 
in the countryside a few miles 
from Champaign-Urbana, seat of 
the University. It is easily acces- 
sible by rail or plane. The formal 
gardens and unique statuary have 
always caused comment. 

Lodging facilities at Allerton 
House are pleasant and comfort- 
able, but not deluxe. They are 
marked by absence of the frills 
that are considered necessities at 
big-city hotels. There are no ele- 
vators, no bellboys, no room serv- 
ice, and no tipping. Excellent meals 
are served in a large dining room. 

It’s “back to school” in an ideal 
setting for executives anxious to 
pick up ideas on untangling prob- 
lems of executive compensation. 


Suggestion Systems 


(Continued from page 32) 


with developing greater under- 
standing between line manage- 
ment and workers, resulting in a 
generally increased morale; with 
encouraging employees to feel a 
part of management because of 
their contributions to company 
progress and operations, stimulat- 
ing over-all better workmanship. 
An outstanding feature of the 
project is the continuous partici- 
pation in the plan by employees. A 
number of suggesters have won as 
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high as five awards for as many 
good suggestions. One enterprising 
worker has submitted 25 sugges- 
tions during this 10-year period, 
and has had 16 of them adopted. 
In many cases, several employees 
have co-operated over a period of 
time in development of a single 
suggestion. The award-winning 
idea that took top money in 1955 
was the winner’s fourth sugges- 
tion attempt. 
Calpak’s 


suggestion plan is 


operated on a decentralized basis, 
with responsibility for the success 
of the program resting with divi- 
sion and branch line-management 
committees. To illustrate: The em- 
ployee first submits his suggestion 
at his plant or office. There the 
branch committee considers it, 
along with other suggestions re- 
ceived, and forwards it, with rec- 
ommendations for adoption or re- 
jection, to the division committee. 
This committee considers the idea 
from a _ division-wide viewpoint, 
and decides whether to adopt or 
reject it. Final review by the Cen- 
tral Committee, in San Francisco, 
of the division committee’s action, 
is simply to insure fair evaluation 
of all suggestions, while at the 
same time avoiding the possibility 
of duplication. 

Suggestions are invited from all 
employees on any subject pertain- 
ing to the business. As an aid to 
potential suggesters, possible areas 
for improvement are listed on the 
suggestion blank and include: 

Improvement in office and plant 
procedures. 

Improvement in production 
methods. 

Improvement in general working 
conditions. 

Safety and sanitation. 

Elimination of waste or 
cation of effort. 

Suggestions must be submitted 
to branch management on a 
printed Calpak suggestion blank 
form. On reverse side, the blank 
sets forth regulations of the plan 
governing consideration of em- 
ployee’s suggestion so that the 
employee will be fully aware of 
them before he deposits his sug- 
gestion in the suggestion box at 
his place of work. 

Outstanding success of the proj- 
ect has resulted from its being ad- 
ministered by line management 
who assume responsibility for 
directing the program, conducting 
the investigation into the prac- 
ticability of each idea, and for 
notifying employees of its deci- 
sions. Recordkeeping, follow-up, 
and other assistance of a staff na- 
ture are provided in each division 
by the industrial relations repre- 
sentative. At all times, the super- 
visory staff at Calpak units are 
available to help workers on ques- 
tions relating to suggestions. 

Promotional material in form of 
thought-stimulating posters is dis- 
played on suggestion plan bulletin 
boards at each branch location, 
and the “Del Monte Shield,” 
monthly company publication, car- 
ries continuous attention-attract- 


dupli- 
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«+. reports Mr. Donald Farquharson, 
Comptroller of Mars, Inc. 


STRAIGHT BILLOF LADING OR IGINAL: - 


CUMMINS Perforators eliminate duplicate pay- 
ments . . . make it impossible to re-use disburse- 
ment authorizations 


Mars, Inc., one of the nation’s leading candy producers, 
safeguards their accounts payable operations by cancel- 
ing invoices and all supporting documents in a Cummins 
300 Perforator. They simply insert a bundle of up to 
20 papers in the machine and automatically punch 
PAID, the Date and MARS in one swift operation. 


Many accounting executives specify that all pages in a 
voucher or invoice bundle be stamped PAID when the 
check is issued. This is hard to enforce. At the time of 
an audit, they are often shocked to find many docu- 
ments missed or only the top sheet stamped on most of 
the PAID bundles. 


A Cummins Perforator insures effective cancellation of 
every document in every bundle with a substantial sav- 


SEND FOR VITAL FACTS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW! 





Our new booklet, “Once is Enough”, 
gives you money-saving facts on how to 
prevent accidental or fraudulent duplicate 
payments. Write today! 
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“Now were sure our invoices 
cant be paid twice--we cancel 


them like banks cancel checks.” 


ing in clerical labor — and close supervision is not re- 
quired to see that it is done. This is because it is easier 
to cancel a complete bundle with a Cummins Perforator 
than to hand stamp only the top copy. 


Busy offices find the Cummins Perforator a real time- 
saver as well as a safeguard ... one operator can mark 
papers at the rate of 20,000 per hour. And it is so simple 
to operate that clerical help “catch on” in minutes. Built 
to last, yet it can be moved as easily as a typewriter. 
Ask your CPA 

Recommended by leading public accounting firms. Your 
CPA will be glad to give you advice on the subject. 
Your Cummins representative is listed in your classified 
telephone directory. Look for AAC—CUMMINS (Auto- 
matic Accounting Controls) under “Perforating Ma- 
chines”. Call him for a demonstration . .. ask him how 
a Cummins Perforator can reduce insurance costs. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


Omit. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 

Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 

4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ing spreads highlighting the plan. 

All employees, from the presi- 
dent down, are invited to submit 
suggestions and are eligible for 
awards if idea is beyond scope of 
employee’s duties. It is explained 
that awards are based on the first 
year’s estimated net savings and, 
after a suggestion has been in ef- 
fect for a year, a review of first 
year’s savings is made. If it is 
found savings were substantially 
larger than originally anticipated, 
consideration will be given to a 
supplemental award. In cases 
where no intelligent estimate can 
be made of the anticipated first 
year’s savings prior to actual in- 
stallation of idea, a nominal award 
is made and the matter reviewed 
after the suggestion has been in 
effect for a year. 

Compared with industries from 
which information is available, 
the company has an above-average 
adoption rate and has paid above- 


The Best Can Be 


(Continued from page 24) 


amined monthly, two procedures 
are in order. Customers whose ac- 
counts have grown to a $5,000 bal- 
ance receive congratulatory let- 
ters. When an alarming decrease 


average cash awards over the past 
10 years. 

Appropriate award ceremonies 
have proved good will builders. 
Generally, awards are presented by 
the immediate superior of the sug- 
gester. In cases of exceptionally 
large awards, the presentation is 
made personally by a division man- 
ager, a vice-president, or even by 
the president. Then, too, the “Del 
Monte Shield” spreads the good 
news, naming names and display- 
ing pictures of the fortunate ones 
throughout the company’s far-flung 
units. 

Each suggester gets a written 
reply either as to adoption or re- 
jection of his offering by division 
management. He is given a full 
explanation of why a suggestion is 
declined, with the opportunity of 
requesting reconsideration if he 
feels something has been over- 
looked by management. Rejected 
suggestions be coming practical 


Better 


occurs in an account (perhaps in- 
dicating the customer has divided 
his banking business), an effort is 
made to regain this business. 
Still another section of the de- 


Officers of Bank of the Southwest are: Colonel W. B. Bates, board chair- 
man; A. G. McNeese, Jr., president; and L. R. Bryan, Jr., vice-chairman 
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later are credited to the suggester 
if adopted within a year of original 
rejection date; after that period, 
the original suggester’s automatic 
claim to the idea lapses. Duplicat- 
ing suggestions received after this 
period are considered as new ideas, 
and the first one received follow- 
ing the lapse of the one-year pro- 
tection period is credited as the 
one which is entitled to current 
consideration. 

The case of the 1955 top money- 
winning suggestion points up the 
plan in action. The suggester’s idea 
resulted in reduction in the cost of 
packing fruit cocktail by minimiz- 
ing the amount of handwork re- 
quired. Management had _ been 
studying this cost factor for some 
time and several solutions had 
been considered. But it was not 
until the suggested idea was tried 
that it was felt a successful solu- 
tion was at hand. The suggester 
was awarded $2,445. 


partment is a _ research section 
which checks 11 sources of new- 
business leads, analyzes each new 
prospect, and passes the name to 
the proper contact officer. 

In the new building, prospects 
are entertained in an_ officers’ 
lunchroom which is used exclu- 
sively for this purpose. If no pros- 
pects, officers patronize a coffee 
shop or other lunch facility. No 
member of “three hours for lunch”’ 
clubs here. 

A splendid auditorium is avail- 
able for use of banking customers 
or friends. An effort will be made 
to see that a constantly increasing 
number of clubs and associations 
know of it and use it. 


The New Banking Home 


Bank of the Southwest is newly 
housed in a $16 million, 20-story, 
block-square building. Some de- 
partments are on the first floor, 
with the spectacular big banking 
room above. Said to be the coun- 
try’s largest banking room, it is a 
magnificent achievement, provid- 
ing room for the major portion of 
customer services in one great 
room reached by a bank of moving 
stairways from the ground-floor 
entrance. 

In comparison with its former, 
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DON’T BE LATE 
hurry and sign up for the 


INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS MEETING 


October 22, 23, 24 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Two and a half days of informative, profitable meetings designed to 
help you do a better j&b. 


GENERAL SESSIONS—Will bring you up to date...acquaint you not only with the latest information 
and developments, but with opinions and evaluations of eminent authorities. 


SEMINARS—Planned, informal discussions in which you will have an opportunity to explore, together with 
other executives, the latest developments in the field ... a chance to exchange ideas, to evaluate experiences. 


NEW: INDUSTRY GROUP PROGRAMS—Practical analyses of systems and procedures in action. Selected 


industries; discussions will embrace problems common to each industry. 


Closed Circuit TV-A closed circuit TV program has been arranged 
with the U.S. Naval Aviation Supply Office, Phila., 


1956 to cover the operation of their IBM-702. Two way 


vidio-audio contact for question and answer period. 


SPECIAL 


F E AT U RE S )\ — . the association, an International Systems award will 
/_\ be presented to a nationally known person whose 
contribution has been significant in the light of 


Ist International Systems Award-For the first time in the history of 


SPA principles. 


Educational Panel-Educators enter round-table discussions on technics 
for teaching courses in systems and procedures and 
get acquainted with the activities of the association. 


BEST YEAR YET—DON’T MISS IT 


Theme for 1956: PEOPLE + SYSTEMS = PROFIT 





GET FULL INFORMATION... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Send me registration card and complete details on the Philadelphia 
ISM, October 22, 23, 24 


J. A. MacQueen, General Chairman NAME 
1956 International Systems Meeting ADDRESS 
Dept. AB, 


Alan Wood Steel Company 
Conshohocken, Pa. (Some sessions are limited. Register at once to be sure to get your choice.) 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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inefficient building—where facili- 
ties were scattered over many 
floors—the new one is, in the 
words of L. R. Bryan, Jr., “now 
back to one-floor banking.”’ 

Covering a block in downtown 
Houston, it is the first major bank 
to venture off Main Street, chief 
business and banking artery of the 
fast-growing Bayou City. The 
bank owns the land and the four- 
story base. A subsidiary company, 
which owns the aluminum- 
sheathed office building and tower, 
financed them through a loan from 
New York Life and plans to buy 
back the obligations as rapidly as 
earnings permit. 

Interiors of the tower floors are 
equipped so the rental area may be 
adapted to fit conceivable needs of 
tenants without costly remodeling. 

The four-story base is faced 
with maroon-colored Minnesota 
granite. Use of aluminum and 
lightweight concrete with cellular 
steel flooring permitted elimina- 
tion of 30 to 50 per cent of the 
cost of traditional structural steel 
and concrete. 

Much new equipment and many 
new office machines and furniture 
were selected for the new build- 
ing. Whole departments are newly 


aluminum chairs in a soft gray 
finish which carries out the color 
scheme established in the tower’s 
aluminum sheathing. 

Studies are now in progress for 
modernization of accounting meth- 
ods, possibly including advanced 
electronic accounting equipment. 

“While our occupancy expenses 
in the new building will inevitably 
increase,” said President McNeese, 
“we now have under way a com- 
plete accounting study which will 
enable us to allocate both direct 
and indirect charges to every de- 
partment. We hope that accurate 
allocation of these indirect charges 
will sharpen each department 
head’s interest in cutting expenses. 
We believe that the increased busi- 
ness resulting from the new cus- 
tomer campaign we have built 
around the new building will offset 
the increased expense. 

“Another study we are making 
is one of organization. As it is 
now, too many people report to 
the president. It is only natural 
that each executive wants to take 
his problems as high as possible. 
But there is a limit to the number 
of men who can report to one man, 
and our study hopes to set up im- 
proved lines of responsibility and 


The Opening Ceremonies 


A week’s celebration marked the 
opening of the new building early 
in June. 

One day was devoted to enter- 
taining the out-of-town bankers; 
another to suppliers and _ con- 
tractors who constructed the build- 
ing or who furnished materials; 
another to bank employees and 
their families; another to the 
customers. 

Then, after the bank had been 
open and operating in its new 
quarters for a week, the public 
was invited. And they came by the 
thousands. 

Opening festivities included the 
unveiling of a much-discussed 
mural by Rufino Tamayo. A sym- 
bolic abstraction, it required three 
art critics and a mystic to explain 
its symbolism. But the talk it 
created and the publicity it reaped 
were probably worth more than 
the money it cost. 

Every phase of the opening was 
planned to spark new business ac- 
tivity, to make friends, and to 
show people that the huge invest- 
ment in the building and equip- 
ment was to help the bank serve 
Houston and the Southwest more 


equipped with steel desks and reporting.” 


efficiently, more economically. 


The Second Hundred Years 


(Continued from page 13) 


that they know and like. Recognizing this fundamen- 
tal fact, we have deliberately set about telling the 
public, not only the story of Ferry’s Seeds, but also 
the story of the company behind them. In so doing, 
we have sought to explain and illustrate the principles 
and policies and the philosophy of business that, un- 
derlying all Ferry-Morse operations, have made it 
what it is today. 

A public relations program centered around our 
100th birthday celebration has helped to impress 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. on the public consciousness as 
the outstanding garden-seed house in America today. 
Highlights of that program are summarized in the 
accompanying article. 

Moreover, people’s memories are notoriously short, 
and we recognize the need to keep on telling them. 
Communicating the facts about our company to the 
public will continue to constitute one of our major 
concerns throughout our second century. 

In one important area, however, there has been no 
change in Ferry-Morse’s practice during the past 100 
years. And there will be none during the next 100. 
That is in our adherence to the basic principles of 
business ethics, fair dealing, and quality control. 

Our product differs from many in that its intrinsic 
quality is concealed and cannot be determined by 
physical inspection or even laboratory test. The glow- 
ing descriptions found in some seed catalogues may, 
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or may not, be over-enthusiastic. A given strain or 
variety may be suited to one area and not to another. 
The final proof cf quality can be determined only after 
the seed has been planted and a crop produced—and 
it’s an interesting sidelight that seed cost represents 
less than one per cent of the total cost of production 
of the average commercial vegetable crop! 

More so than with any other product I know of, a 
sale of seed depends on the confidence the buyer has 
in the integrity of the seller. The buyer has no other 
security. 

This is the principle on which Dexter Mason Ferry 
founded his company back in 1856. It is the principle, 
I am convinced, that any company must adhere to in 
this or any other century if it hopes to survive and 
prosper. 


How Ferry-Morse Celebrated 


(Continued from page 13) 


The announcement by President Beale of a new re- 
search center for the company, made at the press 
party, was reported by two wire services and duly 
appeared next day in all big city newspapers. 

The sheer volume of publicity resulting from these 
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activities far exceeded the expectations of company 
executives. Among the important dailies devoting 
major articles to Ferry-Morse and its centennial 
were the New York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Wall Street Journal. All three De 
troit papers published not only feature stories in 
their regular editions, but also special full-color il 
lustrated articles in’ their Sunday rotogravure 
magazines; and the Detroit Free Press even printed 
an editorial in praise of the company. 

No less than 17 Detroit radio and TV programs 
carried a total of 28 separate interviews with of 
ficials and other mentions of the F-M_ centennial, 
the most elaborate being a half-hour Sunday eve 
hing program on WTVS-TV, devoted exclusively 
to the company and its history. National network 
Ferrv-Morse 
through appearances on the “Kukla Fran & Ollie” 


attention was likewise focused = on 


show; the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
television program, “Industry on Parade”; and on 
the NBC radio program, “Weekday.” 

National magazines were equally generous. The 
Saturday Evening Post saluted Ferry-Morse with 
a full-length article entitled “Your Garden Is Their 
Business.” Business Week ran a “cover story” about 
President Beale and his company’s centennial. 
Woman's Home Companion editorially reproduced 
New Century Zinnia in all its technicolor glory. 

American Home, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Flower Grower, House & Garden, Household, and 
Popular Gardening all were liberal with their space. 
So were the Farm Journal and other leading agri 
cultural publications. Trade papers like American 
Vegetable Grower, Market Growers’ Journal, Mich- 
igan Manufacturer, Seed Trade News, Seed World, 


Southern Seedsman, and Vegetable Growers’ Mes- 


senger devoted many pages, including covers, to the 


company, its history, the New Century Zinnia and 
other centennial introductions, and The Seeds of 
Tomorrow. 

There were other kudos. Both the Men’s Garden 


Clubs of America and Federated Garden Clubs of 


Michigan presented plaques honoring the company 
for 100 years of service to American horticulture 
The Detroit Historical Society staged a six-weeks’ 
show, devoted to Ferry Morse, that was viewed by 
thousands; its title: “*A Century of Seeds.” The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit assigned 
windows in three of its branches for a retrospective 
display of F-M posters and old-time seed racks. And, 
in California, the Richfield Oil Company produced 
a television show reporting on the work done at 
Ferry Morse’s west coast headquarters. 

Several companies seized on the occasion to tie in 
F-M products and practices with their own wares 
in their advertising. A full-page ad for Swift & Co.’s 
plant food, Vigoro, pictured a New Century seed 
packet in full color. Other advertisements told about 
the shipment of Ferry’s seeds via Fruehauf trailers 
and their delivery to retail customers in Ford trucks. 
Company house organs like Investor's Reader (Mer 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane), Friends (Chev 
rolet Motor), Michigan Bell (Michigan Bell Tele 
phon Co.), Clues (Ford Motor), PG&E Progre $8 
(Pacific Gas & Electric Co.), and DTC Quarterly 
(Detroit-Wabeek Bank and Trust Co.) also carried 
articles honoring Ferry-Morse. 

Printers’ Ink praised F-M for the originality of 
its centennial celebration and the thoroughness of 
its execution. So did Advertising Requirements, 
stressing the long and careful advance planning. 
Public Relations News spoke 


“huge publicity harvest” garnered by the program, 


specifically of the 


ind suggested that here was a formula that othe: 
companies might copy to advantage. 

Summing up, Public Relations News concluded: 
“The F-M management is convinced that its prime 
objective—to bring its name before the home gar 
deners of America and spread the ‘grow it vourself* 
hobby—has been achieved. The country learned, of 
course, about the availability, variety, and high 
quality of the company’s product. But, of equal im 
portance, it learned about the integrity and reputa- 


tion of a fine, century-old American enterprise.” 


Budgeting Direct Labor Expense 


(Continued from page 18) 


posting of individual ledger items 
to preparing annual statements. 


2. The anticipated quantity of 
the various items for each of the 
52 weeks is determined and en- 
tered after the appropriate item 
of work. 


3. The expected volume of each 
item of work is extended by the 
standard unit time established for 
the particular job. 
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4. The work load, now in terms 
of standard man-hours, is plotted 
by weeks and frequency of the 
work’s occurrence. 


This graphic outline, in addition 
to showing how the expected work 
load will be distributed throughout 
the year, forms a convenient docu- 
ment for the recording of the 
amount of work as it is actually 
produced. It is helpful likewise in 
determining staffing needs in ad- 


vance, and for scheduling and mak- 
ing other plans to take care of the 
expected work. 

The September issue will contain 
Part Two of Mr. Ashman’s article. 
It will explain how to set up a 
direct expense budget and a vari- 
able expense budget, and show 
how this flexible budget provides 
an incentive for the supervisor to 
do a good job which will be re- 
flected in dollars and cents. 
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Is Anybody Robbing You? 


(Continued from page 19) 


The microfilms saved the day. 
The state auditor’s office had man- 
aged to find enough fault with its 
own microfilm equipment to by- 
pass this part of the system that 
once had held in that office. It is 
said that the state auditor, maybe 
in preparation for what he hoped 
would be a great coup, had been 
straining to have the time for the 
retention of records reduced from 
10 to six years. He hadn’t quite 
succeeded, but the measure had its 
proponents in the State Legisla- 
ture. If the measure had passed and 
the newspaper hadn’t investigated, 
all trace of the thefts except the 
tiny microfilms would have van- 
ished in a few years, leaving only 
a busted budget. 

True, in this case, the theft re- 
quired a conniving (or a simple) 
banker and carelessness in the 
daily routine of check clearances 
through the Federal Reserve. In 
the case of a private business, the 
same co-operation and carelessness 
could very well exist and do 
exist with dummy corporations. 
Sometimes the thefts are dis- 
covered, but who knows how many 
drains upon the corporate bank ac- 
count are caused by people smarter 
than the Illinois politician and his 
buddies? The politician grabbed 
too much, too many times, had 
too many people “co-operating.” 

The purpose of this story is not 
to lay blame—castigate the offen- 
ders or the political system which 
permits this condition to exist. 

The purpose of this article is to 
review some of the remedial steps 
which might be taken by a busi- 
ness or a political entity to elimi- 
nate or provide a checkrein on 
this type of fraud and embezzle- 
ment. In the current rage for 
work simplification, some com- 
panies are eliminating procedural 
steps and saving time or man- 
power. On neat paper charts these 
simplifications look fine, but what 
is forgotten is the fact that many 
of them were established and made 
a part of routine for the purpose 
of preventing or discouraging em- 
ployee defalcation. 

Many a firm has found it good 
practice to spread financial trans- 
actions so that no single office or 
department does the complete 
processing. Supporting papers 
must pass through two or more 
departments. Some firms have 
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found numerical control systems 
effective. Such systems quickly in- 
dicate missing documents, and 
when tied in with machine ac- 
counting systems, the machine can 
quickly toss out a warning signal. 
Control of numbers can be origi- 
nated on the full initial fan forms, 
preferably by a perforating ma- 
chine. With the perforating meth- 
od, errors in typing numbers and 
inserting of substitutions are made 
difficult. 

The_ separate control offices 
(finance, treasurer, auditor, ac- 
counting), each with its numerical 
control file system, are in a posi- 
tion to follow up any missing paper 
(from purchase order to final pay- 
ment checks), and have ready ref- 
erence available when questions 
arise concerning any such suspect 
transactions. 

In one phase of the present Il- 
linois difficulty it was found that a 
shoddy shop, owned in part by a 
Chicago policeman, had done more 
than $400,000 in business with the 
state auditor’s office—decorating. 
This brings up the problem fre- 
quently discovered, but more often 
not discovered, of collusion of em- 
ployees even at executive levels 
with suppliers. This can range 
from a kickback percentage on all 
purchases to dummy companies 
owned by employees. The three-bid 
system, purchasing agents acting 
in pairs, and an intelligence or 
security officer, are all methods 
that can be employed to hold this 
sort of thing to a minimum. To 
anyone who says of his company, 
“It can’t happen here,” we can 
only say, ‘“‘You’d be surprised.” 

Some companies have an agent 
who makes spot checks on sup- 
pliers, a sort of quality-control sys- 
tem. Every supplier can’t be 
checked, but a smart man can pick 
up enough violations to discourage 
most of this kind of theft. 

In the state auditor’s office, an- 
other rule of good administration 
was avoided. The accounting per- 
sonnel were not divided from the 
operating function. A consultant 
was hired, supposedly to offer ad- 
vice to the auditor on matters per- 
taining to systems and to supply 
accountant services to the auditor 
on outside duties. This ‘“consult- 
ant” was. given duties which 
should have been carried out by 
regular employees. He is now ac- 


cused of being the “bag man” for 
the auditor, cashing the vouchers 
at the “co-operating bank.’ He 
usurped duties of long-time career 
employees and helped reorganize 
the department for the grand 
scheme. When old and trusted em- 
ployees suddenly have their duties 
changed or begin to resign in sig- 
nificant numbers, the good execu- 
tive usually looks into the matter. 
Maybe it’s the personnel director 
who apprises him of the situation. 
This should have happened in the 
case of the auditor's office, but ap- 
parently no one in authority was 
worrying too much about the 
people who had given long and 
loyal service to the state. 
Somewhere between theory, sys- 
tem, and practice, breakdowns 


often occur. If they are not un- 
covered, a company may go for 
years without discovering that it 
is being defrauded. The parallel in 


Suggested Controls “7o 
Discourage Employee 
Defaleation 
. Establish numerical control files. 


. Hold to the minimum the amount 
of “rush” payment requests. Be 
sure they are accompanied by 
supporting papers. 


. Establish control points in two or 
more separate departments for 
all payment disbursements. 


. Conduct “spot checks” through 
top management on _ suppliers, 
vendors, and so forth. Know your 
suppliers. 


management with 
reports on ex- 
detailed 


. Provide top 
quick essential 
penditures. Avoid the 
time-consuming report. 


. Avoid short-cut voucher trans- 
actions. All vouchers must con- 
tain full information as well as 


certification. 


. Accounts-receivable bookkeeper 
must verify that goods or services 
were given. 


. Divide duties so that no one per- 
son can process a transaction re- 
quiring an expenditure from the 
beginning to the end. 


. Do not permit accounting func- 
tions to gradually assume operat- 
ing functions. 


10. The embezzler is discouraged 
when a system provides many 
chances for discovery. He only 
operates on the minimum chance 
gamble. Remember this when set- 
ting up systems and procedures. 
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the auditor’s office: It had not 
been audited since the change of 
office in 1952. Outside services, un- 
der the control of executives not in 
the office involved, should be 
brought in occasionally to check on 
the internal control system of the 
company, as well as to make the 
customary audit. sates inane 

If the Governor of Illinois had 
noticed that one budget in par- 
ticular was shot to pieces a year 
ahead of time, even though it was Employee TURNOVER . . . caused by NOISE 
the one set up to care for the ex- 
penses of the auditor’s office, he Because of “frayed nerves” due to excessive machine noise, 
might have started looking into decided ‘there must be an easier way to moke a living'—resulting in costly employee 
the matter. Some companies pro- 
vide top executives with a “budget 
variance” report. This shows the 
amount of the budget expended © 1956 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


from the budget account, length Wisiee for details. Give eachlnns, caches, models you wee end measurements 


of time to run, and may even pro- 

vide a progress chart showing ac- Gates, 

complishment on a project, com- 

pared with money remaining in the co 332 we gy ae 


account. 

Apparently everyone who knew 
the Illinois state auditor was much 
surprised when the _ defalcation 


came to light. “He was a good | EffICeency 20 


guy,” said most of them. “I trusted 


him,” said others. “Why would he MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
steal from the state? He was a mil- 

lionaire,” was a remark heard calls for 

often. The moral is that circum- @ 


stances alter situations. Something ONE-TIME CARBON > 


happened that changed a man most 
people trusted to a man who was ATTACHED TO YOUR JOURNAES 
willing to take the big chance for 
something he felt was worth tak- 
ing so great a risk. 


a Go tenn whe sents do away with thé-stow and messy 
a ee inserting of journals into carbon’ jackets 


thief when a larger amount is ask- | 
ing to be taken. This holds true for WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND\ FURTHER INFORMATION 
people in private life as well as 
public life. It has trapped many an | HAvuTAv& oTTO Printers of Forms and Systems 
embezzler. It will trap eget A 4939 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS— PHONE: EStebrook 9-1166 
little attention to changes in people 
is worthwhile. The _ purchasing - - 
agent who used to drive a light car 
and suddenly blossoms out with 
the biggest and best; the mouse in i 
the accounting department who is i 
seen at the theater with a plati- , 
num blonde—these may be people 
who are dipping into the corporate I 
till. Some go undiscovered all their I 
lives, and others make foolish mis- | I 
takes; but just because everybody l 
is human, doesn’t mean they are | 1! 
good. I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 





many employees have 


turnover. 


Reduce objectionable harsh machine noise to a new soft pleasant sound—by using 
SOF'TONE Acoustinet. Enjoy better working conditions. 
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Are Your Managers Reading ‘American Business ’’? 


Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS tells its readers about modern office operation by 
showing them how other companies save money and get more done through better 
methods. Your branch offices will find these reports readily adaptable to their operation. 
Send us the names of your branch managers now so they can benefit from AMERICAN 
BUSINESS reports on latest management methods. Attach extra sheet for additional names. 

4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE yiccco 40, | tinois 


NAME TITLE 
Business has a duty to stock- senso 
holders and employees alike, to do 
its utmost to protect itself from 
the embezzler—and even to protect 
the potential thief from himself. 
The temptation most people can 
stand is controlled only by the 
amount involved and the fear of 


ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

2 years...$7.00 1 year...$4.00 
C] Enclosed [] Bill later 
(Add $1.00 for 1 year, or 
$2.00 for 2 years, for postage 
outside U.S.A. and Canada) 
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Who Needs a 
Consultant 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing firms comes from industry, the 
universities, and other places. Few 
college graduates decide to be con- 
sultants upon leaving _ school. 
Rather, they back into the field as 
a result of specialized training, ex- 
perience, and know-how gained 
over the years. 

Of late it is becoming common 
practice for executives to become 
consultants after reaching retire- 
ment age in their own companies. 
These top men have made a fine 
record, with their long experience 
in their particular fields. This prac- 
tice has been somewhat curtailed 
by pension agreements which in- 
clude extra compensation for not 
serving as consultants to compet- 
ing companies. 


Pros and Cons 


Some executives have a definite 
gripe with consultants. For in- 
stance, an executive with a large 
Indiana firm wrote, ‘Generally 
speaking, we believe consultants 
can be of definite assistance when 
management is confronted with a 
problem whose solution calls for 
knowledge not to be found within 
the company’s own past experi- 
ence ... We find, however, an un- 
fortunate tendency on the part of 
some consultants to look for 
similarities between a company’s 
problems and those encountered 
among other of their clients. They 
then recommend stock answers 
which fail to take into account the 
differences involved.” Continuing 
he said, “Consultants can be of 
greatest benefit when they are con- 
cerned equally with the difference 
between the existing situation and 
ones of similar nature which have 
occurred in other businesses.” 

The Indiana executive went on to 
state that “one nationally known 
consultant left us in exactly this 
position. As a result, we were 
forced to abandon, within two or 
three years, every one of the rec- 
ommendations they had made be- 
cause we found they were unwork- 
able in practice.”’ 

Countering this _ observation, 
Walter E. Elliott, Cincinnati con- 
sultant, has observed some dif- 
ferences between those manage- 
ments who get good results from 
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those who do not get the total re- 
sults expected. Mr. Elliott’s seven 
points follow: 


1. They select one part of a total 
program that strikes their fancy 
without seeing the other units 
which all have a direct bearing on 
the total results. 


2. They expect the consultant to 
correct the faults of persons in the 
lower-management level without 
putting the spotlight on their own 
possible shortcomings. These may 
well contribute to the problems 
below. 


3. They initiate another program 
which neutralizes the effect of the 
consultant’s program. 


4. They don’t follow up the con- 
sultant’s program, but allow it to 
die a natural death as soon as the 
consultant has established the 
framework for continuous policies 
and procedures. 


5. They are too quick to reject 
things which worked well for 
others, but they have tried before 
with poor results—not realizing it 
was the way it was done rather 
than the idea itself. 


6. They look upon the consultant 
as an outsider and play their cards 
too close to their vest. For best re- 
sults, the consultant must be let 
in on the problems of management. 


7. They fear the consultant may 
point the finger at their own short- 
comings and thus reject certain 
recommendations for fear they 
will be criticized for not having 
integrated the recommendations 
themselves. 


There are good and bad consult- 
ing firms and personnel in these 
firms. Likewise, there are effective 
and inadequate managements. Put 
a capable and well-versed consult- 
ant in a company staffed by pro- 
gressive and sharp management 
men and you'll see problems solved. 
Just as oil and water don’t mix, 
neither do poor consultants and 
good managements, and vice versa. 


Building Trade Wage 
Rates Increase 


The wages of construction work- 
ers have been raised an average of 
13.9 cents through collective bar- 
gaining in the first half of 1956, 
according to The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. This finding is based upon an 
examination of 500 construction 


settlements reported during the 
first six months of the year. It re- 
flects only actual wage gains and 
does not include fringe benefits. 

Largest average hourly wage 
gain among the building trades 
unions was scored by the painters, 
with 16.5 cents. Close behind were 
the plumbers (15.8 cents), brick- 
layers (15.2 cents), and ironwork- 
ers (14.4 cents). The report indi- 
cates that truck driver settlements 
in the building industry provided 
for the smallest average increase 
(12.1 cents), although fringe bene- 
fit gains in trucking contracts were 
generally higher than for the other 
trades. 

About half the contracts studied 
are effective for one year, slightly 
over a third for two years. Five- 
year contracts were reported in 
four instances. 


Machine Accountants 
Elect New Officers 


The board of directors of the 
National Machine Accountant’s As- 
sociation has announced the results 
of the election of officers for the 
1956-1957 period. 

Succeeding Robert O. Cross as 
national president will be Don 
Gerighty of Jackson, Mich. Mr. 
Gerighty, a charter member of the 
NMAA, served as executive vice- 
president of the association for the 
past year, and is supervisor of tab- 
ulating at the Aeroquip Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of flexible hose 
line and fittings. 

W. L. Daniel of Richmond, Va., 
was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Daniel is with Richmond- 
Petersburg Turnpike Authority. 

Vice-presidents for the forth- 
coming year include: James Hunt 
of Kansas City, Mo., heading the 
Education and Conference Com- 
mittee; Peter Wilcox of Austin, 
Texas, Chapter Organization; Ed- 
ward A. Pagni, Chicago, Ill., in 
charge of the NMAA Convention; 
Elmer F. Judge, Wichita, Kans., 
Publications and Publicity; Lester 
Hill, San Diego, Calif., Research 
and Development; and William 
Howell, Pittsburgh, Pa., By-Laws 
and Finance. The newly elected 
treasurer of the association is Dr. 
S. Edgar Wirt of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Registered attendance at the 
NMAA’s fifth annual convention in 
Houston, Texas, marked a new 
high, with over 1,100 members and 
guests attending the complete 
schedule of lectures, discussions, 
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and seminars which comprised the 
business end of the convention. 

The convention also boasted the 
largest exhibit of machine account- 
ing equipment and supplies ever 
assembled at NMAA meetings. 
Representatives of all top manu- 
facturers had on display their 
latest equipment, including some 
prototype machines never  dis- 
played before. 


Maytag Develops New 
Teacher Aid Program 


An unusual way for industry to 
aid education is being pioneered by 
the Maytag Company Foundation, 
Inc., in introducing a program of 
scholarships and awards to teach- 
ers in the Newton school system, 
where plants of the appliance 
manufacturing firm are located. 
The program is designed to reward 
extra effort and help make the job 
of teaching in Newton, Iowa, more 
attractive. 

The series of projects outlined 
for the coming school year will be 
financed by a foundation grant of 
over $5,000. 

The program provides for five 
travel scholarships of $200 each 
for approved tours. In the case of 
a European tour, up to three of 
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the scholarships will be doubled. 
Two summer school scholarships 
of $300 each are included. 

Four grants of from $100 to 
$300 toward convention expenses 
are provided for teachers planning 
to attend regional or national 
meetings in their special areas. The 
foundation grant includes $600 for 
appearance of outstanding spe- 
cialists at local teachers’ confer- 
ences. Tickets to a cultural attrac- 
tion within driving distance of 
Newton will be provided each 
Newton teacher. 

A “Distinguished Teacher 
Award” will be presented to a 
teacher nominated by a _ special 
committee, based on educational 
contribution to the children of 
Newton, service to the community, 
service to the local group of teach- 
ers, and service to the cause of 
education in general. In addition 
to a plaque and certificate, the 
winner will receive a life member- 
ship in the professional teachers’ 
organization of his or her choice. 

While the Maytag foundation 
provides the means, it will leave 
the selection of recipients to an 
awards committee of educators, 
who will pass on applications and 
report their selections to the foun- 
dation trustees. 

The committee will be composed 
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Demand for executives in the first half of 1956 showed an impressive 33 per 
cent gain over the last six months of 1955, according to Executrend, monthly 
barometer of top level jobs. Since February, index showed little change 
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of the superintendent of schools 
as chairman, president of the 
board of education, president of 
the teachers’ association, two prin- 
cipals, and four teachers, the lat- 
ter two groups selected by their 
fellow educators. 


Personnel Staff to 
Employee Ratio Up 


Personnel and industrial rela- 
tions directors receive, on _ the 
average, 30 per cent of the salaries 
paid to the presidents of their com- 
panies, according to this year’s 
national survey of personnel ratios 
and salaries conducted by Dale 
Yoder and Roberta J. Nelson of the 
University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center. 

Some personnel directors get as 
little as five per cent of the presi- 
dent’s salary; some, as much as 99 
per cent, the survey shows; but the 
middle half receives salaries rang- 
ing from 24 to 43 per cent of that 
paid the top executive. Almost half 
of all industrial relations staff 
directors receive an annual cash 
bonus. 

Personnel ratios (the number of 
persons employed in_ personnel 
work in proportion to total com- 
pany employees) declined slightly 
in 1956. The average ratio (num- 
ber of staff members in personnel 
and labor relations per hundred 
employees) was 0.76 early this 
year, compared to 0.80 the year 
before. In other words, the average 
reporting department has one per- 
sonnel worker for each 131 em- 
ployees this year; last year it had 
one per 125 employees. However, 
the middle half of all reported 
ratios occupies almost exactly the 
same range this year as last. 

Salaries of those in charge of 
personnel and labor relations con- 
tinue to increase. The average 
(median) for all respondents this 
year is $9,520, compared to $9,393 
last year and $8,631 in 1954. The 
median salary has increased 40 per 
cent since 1948, the report says. 
Nearly four-fifths of this year’s 
respondents also received supple- 
mentary compensation averaging 
about $2,200. 

Transportation pays the highest 
average salaries, the study indi- 
cates, and Government agencies 
pay the lowest. Trade is the 
highest paying in terms of supple- 
mental compensation, and Govern- 
ment again is the lowest. Larger 
companies pay higher salaries than 
smaller ones. 
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Standard Cal Sets Up Traffic Safety Contest 


Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia’s employee magazine, The 
Standard Oiler, was recently pre- 
sented with a check for $100 in 
recognition of its “fine contribu- 
tion to the cause of traffic safety” 
during 1955. The award was one 
of seven given to employee publica- 
tions in the Annual Traffic Safety 
Awards program of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. 

The editors of the magazine are 
“reinvesting’” the money to pro- 
mote a contest in traffic safety 
education, matching the $100 with 
another C-note of their own, a 
“Traffic Safety Essay and Photo 
Contest.” 

Instructions to employee con- 
testants are as follows: 

WHAT To ENTER: In preparing 
entries, keep in mind the purpose 
of this contest: To promote traffic 
safety. Thus, your essay or photo 
should do a “selling” job, that is, 
encouraging greater understand- 
ing and awareness of the traffic 
safety problem. For example, your 
photo may show an accident, the 
Junior Traffic Patrol, or just skid 
marks on the pavement. If you 
choose to write an essay, you may 
want to describe an accident that 
didn’t happen or one that did, the 
dangers of speeding or the advan- 
tages of safety belts. 

Essays on traffic safety will be 
judged on their aptness, clarity of 
thought, effectiveness, and general 
reader interest only. Entries must 
not exceed 300 words. 

Photos on traffic safety will be 
judged on their attention-stopping 
ability, general effectiveness, and 
human interest. Entries should be 
single glossy prints and must not 
exceed 8 by 10 inches in size. No 
negatives will be accepted. Picture 
stories (series of related photos) 
are not eligible. 

WHo Is ELIGIBLE: All employees 
and annuitants of Standard of Cali- 
fornia and its wholly owned oper- 
ating companies and their wives 
and children are eligible to enter. 

How To ENTER: Include with 
each entry appropriate identifica- 
tion as follows: (Employees) 
name, home address, employing 
company, and job location; (An- 
nuitants) name and home address; 
(Spouses and children) name, 
home address, name of employee 
or annuitant, and employee’s com- 
pany. Insufficient identification will 
disqualify an entry. 

There is no limit to the number 
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of entries per individual; also, both 
essays and photos may be sub- 
mitted by the same person. No in- 
dividual will be permitted to win 
more than one award, however. It 
will be assumed that all entries 
are the personal effort of the in- 
dividual submitting them. 


Small Printers 
Form Association 


Companies with offset duplicat- 
ing equipment may well borrow an 
idea from their Indiana colleagues 
when they hear about the Little 
Printers Association of Indiana. 
This thriving organization of over 
a hundred members was started 
with seven members in central In- 
diana in April 1952. The associa- 
tion stays strictly clear of contro- 
versial issues such as labor and 
politics. Its sole purpose, as stated 
in its constitution, is “...the pro- 
motion of good fellowship among 
its members; and to discuss prob- 
lems, new methods, and operation 
for the purpose of improving pro- 
duction, quality, and techniques in 
the small offset field.’’ 

The feeling was that the large 
press people and others in the 
printing trade were well rep- 
resented, organizationwise, but 
that the small offset duplicators, 
whose numbers have been booming 
the last few years, needed a more 
specific organization of their own. 
As Jack N. Goudy, office service 
manager for the Indianapolis Mor- 
ris Plan and former board member, 
treasurer, and president of the or- 
ganization, puts it, “I am _ inter- 
ested in the ‘Little Printers’ just 
as our personnel manager is in- 
terested in the Personnel Man- 
ager’s Association, the office man- 
ager in the NOMA, and the auditor 
in the auditing associations.” 

The group has two classes of 
members, full and associate. Full 
membership is determined by the 
size of offset equipment around 
which the work revolves: Paper 
sizes from 10 by 14 inches to 14 
by 20 inches. Associate members 
must have a working association 
with the full members’ field; as, 
for example, the salesmen of paper, 
ink, chemicals, plates, equipment, 
supplies and services, negatives, 
plates, typesetting, compositions, 
repairs, and so forth, used by full 
members. Full membership is $6 a 
year, associate $10. 








Accountants Have Duty 
To Furnish Reports 


“Accountants should do an 
about-face on their habits and in- 
clinations concerning the prepara- 
tion of financial reports to manage- 
ment, so that management will be 
more promptly informed on ‘re- 
sults’ of such things as volume 
handled and profits realized,” says 
Howard C. Greer, vice-president of 
the Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, 
Alabama. 

Mr. Greer pointed out that ac- 
countants characteristically cast 
themselves successively in the fol- 
lowing roles—as a recorder (en- 
tering transactions), as a classifier 
(posting to accounts), as a sum- 
marizer (balancing the ledger), 
and as a reporter (preparing state- 
ments). However, it is time that 
the accountant reverse the tradi- 
tional attitude that the bookkeep- 
ing be accomplished first and the 
financial statements be presented 
to management following their 
completion. Now, in order for man- 
agement to get the prompt finan- 
cial information it needs imme- 
diately after the accounting 
period has ended, statements 
should be prepared and submitted 
as quickly as the required data can 
be assembled, and the bookkeeping 
completed later. The speaker de- 
clared that there are certain prin- 
cipal elements in the computation 
of profit—sales revenues, cost of 
goods sold (at standard), gross 
margin (at standard), product-cost 
variances, adjusted gross margin, 
overhead expenses, operating 
profit, financial expenses, pretax 
income, income tax, as well as net 
income. 

Six of these may be suggested 
as a normal build-up sequence for 
net income determination when 
“time is of the essence.”’ The first 
two (sales revenues and standard 
cost of goods sold) can be obtained 
directly from the record of ship- 
ments billed. A third (financial 
expenses) can be figured in ad- 
vance from journal entries record- 
ing expirations and accruals. A 
fourth (income tax) can be quick- 
ly calculated in the course of pre- 


‘ paring the statement. 


“The secret lies in organization, 
training, advance preparation, 
alertness, vigor, and common 
sense,” Mr. Greer emphasized. 
“Strip out the nonessentials, and 
prompt income determination be- 
comes a practical if not a simple 
achievement.” 
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Directory of Business and Industrial Consultants 


Here is a listing of more than 300 firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
consulting with management. AMERICAN BUSINESS presents the list as a service to 
its subscribers, but also notes that some excellent firms are not included. All re- 
ceived an invitation to participate. From time to time supplementary lists will be is- 
sued, to give everybody a chance to be included. A listing is not to be considered a 
recommendation; and it is suggested that, as with any other suppliers, recommen- 
dations from others who have made use of the consultant, credit references, and so 
on, should be secured. An asterisk before a firm name indicates additional listings. 








APPRAISAL AND AUDITING 





DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 





THe AMERICAN ApprRAISAL CoMPANY, 525 
E, Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Harotp L. De Bar OrGANIZATION, 4310 
Brighton Ave., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 
MarsHALL & Stevens, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Max M. SALzMAn, Consulting Engineer, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 





AUTOMATION ENGINEERS 





ApvVANCE ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III. 

Aero Exvecrronics Co., 1512 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 10, III. 

ALBION-ALLEN AssocIATEs, 920 N. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Nep CuHapin, 407 Gunsaulus Hall, 3140 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 

*E. A. CYROL & COMPANY, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Watter R. Kostner ENGINEERS, 3701 N. 
Bosworth Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 
SOUTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, INc., 4716 Eli St., Houston 7, Texas. 
TAB Encrneers, Inc., Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Ogden Aves., Chicago 22, III. 





COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS 





CASseELBERRY & AssociATes, 530 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Hersert Hoskinc, 262 Central Park West, 
New York 24, N. Y. 

*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St. New 


Canaan, Conn. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St. New 


Canaan, Conn. 





COST AND PRODUCTION CONSULTANTS 





L. H. Bauer & Co., 7710 S. Ridgeland 
Ave., Chicago 49, III. 

R. S. Owen & Co., 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, III. 





COUNSELING 





Avucust ALT1eR1, 80 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Tuomas Derret Nevins, M.E., 43 Black- 
burn Rd., Summit, N. J. 

*SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

*SNYDER BUSINESS RESEARCH REPORTS, 
11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Frank P. Breer, 547 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

CurRAN ENGINEERING Co., 4423 W. Jef 
ferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Pau, E. Gerst & Company, 1733 Mil 
waukee Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 

LARAMORE AND Douctass, INnc., 322 S 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 1, Ill. 

H. Mortara ENGINEERING Co., 3451 Pierce 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Heinz Muetvter ENGINEERING Co., 801 
N. Linden Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

H. S. NACHMAN & Associates, 179 W 
Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 





DIRECTED ENERGY PROGRAMS 





*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Paut Rocers & Associates, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Wo tre SAGALOvITCH, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

VIBRATION MEASUREMENT ENGINEERS, 7665 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 

THe W. Lioyp WatcKker Co., 1726 S. 
Broadway (P. O. Box 264), Gardena, 
Calif. 





EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 
*EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


Joun E. Arens, 650 S. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 

Joun C. J. Wirtu, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York + A N. , 


FOOD CONSULTANTS 

















DIVERSIFICATION 


L. M. DeMArest AND ASSOCIATES, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 





*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 





Don DuerricH AND’ ASSOCIATES, Post 
House, Richton Park, III. 

Tue HuMANics CorporaTion, 82 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill 

*LABOR RELATIONS INSTITUTE CORP., 
11 Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 

*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St., New 
Canaan, Conn. 

*SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Douctas WiLuiAMs AssociATes, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS 





BeEAcoN ENGINEERING Co., 14522 Clinton 
St., Harvey, Ill. 

H. E. Bovay, Jr., 5009 Caroline St., 
Houston 4, Texas. 

SamueL R. Lewis & Associates, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
PENNSYLVANIA INSECT Contro. & Re- 
SEARCH, INC., 219 Cliveden Ave., Glen- 
side, Pa. 

Pitums, TucketTtT & PIKARSKY, 2649 
Wabash Ave., Gary 3, Ind. 

Frank W. Rieperer & Associates, 36 S 
State St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


C.irTon’s ENTERPRISES, INC., 648 Broad- 
wav, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

FLAMBERT AND FLAMBERT, 323 Geary St., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Apert A, RASKIND, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

T'HeoporeE ROTHMAN AND Co.,, 510 S&S. 
Burnside Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


FORMS CONSULTANTS 
Ecco Forms ContTROL, 16 Jay St., New 
York 13, N. Y 
*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ASSOCIATES FOR INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH, 
Inc., Eight Eliot St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Georce A. Durry, 10 S. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 














INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

AssociATION, Inc., 1 N. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 2, IIl. 

Wor.tp INVESTMENT AND TRADE Corp., 8 

Wilshire Ct., San Francisco 25, Calif. 
INCENTIVES 

*C. H. CLEWORTH ASSOCIATES, INC., Em- 

pire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

*E. A. CYROL & COMPANY, 120 S. La Salle 

St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

*S. J. FECHT AND ASSOCIATES, 30 N. La 

Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Rosert Ray Kimmet Co., Inc., 

Longwood Dr., Chicago 43, Ill. 
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*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Massimo & SAnners, INc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
DoEDERLEIN CoMPANY, 8460 S. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 

Rost. E. Hattris ENGINeers, INc., 223 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

RatpH D. Hotmsten, 927 N. Stoddard 
Ave., Wheaton, III. 

L. S. JAcoss & Associates, 2605 W. Pratt 
Blvd., Chicago 45, II. 
RESEARCH-COTTRELL, INC., 
N. J. 





Bound Brook, 





INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING 


*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


JOB EVALUATION 


*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














LABOR RELATIONS CONSULTANTS 





T. D. Anperson, 320 Market St., Suite 
300, San Francisco 11, Calif. 

WituiaM C. Biescu, Labor Relations Con- 
sultant, 124 S. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 
6, Pa. 

J. Hunter Cviark & Starr, 1440 Broad- 
way, Oakland, Calif. 

*LABOR RELATIONS INSTITUTE CORP., 
11 Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Georce R. DonaAnvue, Consultant, 51 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 

EmpLoyers LaAsor RELATIONS COUNCIL, 
Inc., Suite 1010, 608 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 

A. Exctanp, Consultant, 400 Boylston 
St., Suite 53-54, Boston 16, Mass. 

Group SPECIALTIES BuREAU, 1324 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

R. K. Humpnrey, 905 Commerce Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Leo J. Kioos ANp AssociATes, 14728 Kes- 
wick St., Van Nuys, Calif. 

Howarp F. LeBaron & AssociATEs, 111 
W. Seventh St., Suite 1024, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 

*McMURRY, HAMSTRA & CO., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Harry H. Rains & Associates, Denton 
Bldg., Mineola, N. Y. 

B. MerepitH Rep, 802 Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St., New 
Canaan, Conn. 

S. HerBertT UNTERBERGER AND Co., 215 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Gorpon A. Woops, 1419 Harrison St., 
Oakland 12, Calif. 

Sruarp A. Wurzpurcer, 50 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


AHNER AND Nutter, INc., 1221 Locust 
St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Dwicut M. Attcoop, 1155 Park Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 

FrepericK E. ANperson, INc., P. O. Box 
27, East Chatham, N. Y. 

Georce S. Armstronc & Company, INC., 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
AssoctiATED Business CONSULTANTS, 612 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
Barnes Textice Associates, Inc., 10 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y 
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BARRINGTON AssociATes, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

THeopore Barry & Associates, 3055 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
BicGELow, Kent, Wittarp & Co., 75 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Serce A. Birn Co. INc., 614-616 S. Fifth, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 

WititiAm H. BLAcKer, 166 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

THe Leonarp W. Botey Co., 277 
way, New York City 7, N. Y. 
Booz, ALLEN & HAmILtTon, 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 

Born & Company, 1204 Russ Bldg., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Broad- 


Business Instirute, 221 N. Robertson 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James H. Burrett & Sons, INc., 3615 
Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

CALLAHAN, BisHop AND AssociATes, INC., 
120 Grand St., White Plains, N. Y. 
SUMNER D. CHARM & Associates, 52 
Chauncy St., Boston 11, Mass. 

CHase, WArpD AND GARDNER, Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

WatLvtaAce CLARK & Company, INc., 521 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
CLEMMONS MANAGEMENT, 4108 Dennis, 
Houston 4, Texas. 

*C, H. CLEWORTH ASSOCIATES, INC., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
JosepH M. Cook & Starr, 1400 S. Penn 
Sq., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

CoverRDALE & Co.piTts, 120 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y 

Cresap, McCormick ANpd Pacet, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ArTHUR Dopson & Co., 625 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DRAKE, STARTZMAN, SHEEHAN AND BaAr- 
cLay, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dyer ENGINEERS INc., 1164 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Wittiam W. Eaton, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Esasco Services Inc., 2 Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Epwarps & Barnes, 2006 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Georce H. Evtiorr & Company, 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
EMERSON ENGINEERS, 30 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CuHartes M. Evans & Associates, 73 
I'remont St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Rockefeller 


MircHeLtt Fein, Civil Engineer, 202 
Saddlewood Dr., Hillsdale, N. J. 

Forp, Bacon & Davis, INc., 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Morris B. FriesH, 3757 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Georce Fry & Associates, INc., 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

GLopAL MANAGEMENT Corp., 9211 Mar- 
chand Ave., Garden Grove, Calif. 
Greexwoop Co. or America, 975 §S. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
GRIFFENHAGEN & Associates, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 

Harti & LANGe, 103 Park Ave., New York 
17,N. Y 

Frep P. Hamitton, Jr., & Assoc., 6399 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1021, Los Angeles 
48, Calif. 

Hanpy Associates, INc., 260 California 
St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Hansco Business Surveys, 1225 Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Wilshire Blvd., 
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The KNOX PLAN for 
INTEGRATED COST CONTROL 
is the PROVED way to 
REDUCE OFFICE COSTS 
through 


FORMS design and control 
PROCEDURES improvement 

WORK measurement and simplification 
AUTOMATION through feasibility 


The Frank M. Knox Company, Inc. 
1009 Rockwell Ave. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


60 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


imerica’s oldest Consulting Firm spe- 
cialising in REDUCTION and CONTROL 


of office costs. 











Epwarp N. Hay & Associates, INc., 1523 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Ropert Hecvrer & AssociAres, INc., 1568 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

J. G. Herssr & Assoctares, 4053 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

WirttiAm E. Hitt & Company, INc., 640 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Hopr AND Bertratott, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

THe NATHAN Katz Co., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York City 22, N. Y. 

Rosert KAye AND Associates, 400 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

A. T. Kearney & Co., 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


KeeLer AND Associates, 139 S. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pau. E. Kinc & Associates, 7811 


Carondelet Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Lester B. Knicut & AssociaArTes, INc., 600 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
*FRANK LANG AND ASSOCIATES, 1 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

D. C. Latetta & Associates, 619 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

ArtHur D. Littie, INxc., 30 Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

MArKETERS RESEARCH Service, INc., 822 
Commercial Trust Bldg., 16 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Joun J. Mayer, 39 W. 55th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

McCivure, HAppen & OrtTMAN, INC., 168 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
Tuomas S. McEwan & Associates, 205 
W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 

James J. McGuee, 601 Branard, Hous 
ton 6, Texas. 

McKinsey & Company, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

W. I. McNett, 270 Park Ave. (Suite 
5A), New York 17, N. Y. 

Meap Carney & Company, INc., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
MessMer Associates, 1428 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Metuops ENGINEERING CouNcIL, 718 Wal 
lace Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa 

Rosert L. Mitcuetr, Prop., 101 Cedar 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Morris AND VAN Wormer, 25 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

“PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CONSULTANTS, INc., 420 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Norris & Exuiort, Inc., 85 E. Gay St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

*A. L. OSMUNDSEN AND ASSOCIATES, 611 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

FRANK P. O’SULLIVAN, 1578 W. 39th St., 
Los Angeles 62, Calif. 

Bruce Payne & Associates, One Avery 
Pl., Westport, Conn. 

RatH & Stronc, Inc., 80 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 

ALBERT RAMOND AND AssociATESs, INC., 
435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
Rosert L. Reicu, Plaza Hotel, 59th St. 
and 5th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
RESEARCH AND EpucaATION Corp., 703 
Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

J. Layton Rivey, 770 Harkison St., San 
Francisco 7, Calif. 

Paut Rocers Associates, 450 E. 63rd St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Rocers, SLApE & Hitt, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St., New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Kurt Satmon Associates, 3000 Albe- 
marle, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
SANDERSON & Porter, 52 William St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Tuomas O. Sawyer & Co., INc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Room 302 West, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

ScutenH Associates, 713 N. W. Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

ScoveLL, WELLINGTON & CompPaANy, II11 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Sessions ENGINEERING Co., 1 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

SHICKMAN, INc., 5216 Creighton Dr., St. 
Louis 23, Mo. 

Harvey N. Suycon Co., Park Square 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 

STANDARD ReseARCH CONSULTANTS, INC., 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
ALex STEPHENSON, 60 Gramercy Pk., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

STEVENSON, JoRDAN & Harrison, Inc., 19 
W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
STEVENSON & KeLtocc, Ltp., 810 Royal 
Bank Bldg., Vancouver 2, B. C., Canada. 
Suirtey N. SticNey, Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

G. P. Stone Co., 1721 Hudson Blvd., 
North Bergen, N. J. 

Stone & WessTer ENGINEERING CorpP., 90 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND & Associates, 2311 
John Hancock Bldg.,. Boston 16, Mass. 
SwANSON, Ocitvie & McKenzie, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, III. 

TonkIN AND Mop in, 255 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Tue TrRUNDLE ENGINEERING Co., 2020 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Frank J. Tursett, Box 333, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Tue J. G. Wuite ENGINEERING CorpP., 80 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Wotr MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING CoO., 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, II. 

J. D. Woons & Gorpon Ltp., 15 Welling- 
ton St., W., Toronto 1, Canada. 

Tue Work-Facror Co., 206 W. Atlantic 
Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Ss. G. Yutkxe Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Cuartes M. Zust Co., 550 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 








*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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CLEVELAND B. CuaAse Co., INc., 369 Lex 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
*KOTTCAMP & YOUNG, 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 





MARKETING CONSULTANTS 





ALDERSON & Sessions, 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Pau. S. Amipon & Associates, INc., 753 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn 
CrLark Gavin Associates, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL DistripuTOR MARKETING As 
soc., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl 
*FRANK LANG & ASSOCIATES, 1 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Ray S. Launper, 1942 N. Sedgwick St., 
Chicago 14, III. 

Vicror Lesow, Inc., 347 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Stewart, DouGALL & Associates, INc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥ 
ALLAN R. Witson ano Associates, 52 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y 

Ropert B. YounG, 625 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 


METHODS ENGINEERS 


ApvANCE ENGINEERING AssocIATEs, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III. 
AssocIATED Business CONSULTANTS, 612 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl 

THe Barcus ORGANIZATION, 205 W 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 

*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Tue Emerson Enctneers, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 

Excet Devecopment Lasoratory, 325 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 

*§. J. FECHT AND ASSOCIATES, 30 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Zuce KocGAN ENGINEERS, 738 Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 13, III. 
Joun L. Marrey & Co., 
St., Chicago 2, III. 
Frank A. Mesmer Associates, 26 Elliot 
St., Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 

*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

RELATED Business Services, 30 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Swirt ENGINEERING Company, Engineer- 
ing Bldg., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


Madison Ave., 
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MOTION STUDY ENGINEERS 





*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICE LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
Korpa Associates, 20 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

*PLANORAMICS, INC., 631 E. First St., 
Boston 27, Mass. 


KennetH H. Ripnen Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


OFFICE WORK MEASUREMENT 














*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





ORGANIZATION SURVEYS 





*EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT Service, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Blidg., 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Lapor RELATIONS INSTITUTE Corp., 11 Hill 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 


J. N. Mitts & Co., 2520 W. Eighth St 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 

*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

*A. L. OSMUNDSEN AND ASSOCIATES, 611 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

*FRED RUDGE, INC., 63 Park St., New 
Canaan, Conn. 


*SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


J. D. Woovs & Gorpon, Ltp., 15 Wel- 
lington St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


PENSION PLANS 


MANAGEMENT SERVICE ASSOCIATES, 68 
Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Corpes AND CompPANy, INc., 99 Park Ave., 
New York City 16, N. Y. 

HEIWRICK AND StrRuGGLEs, 11 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Metuops, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 

Le Bow-Goutp Associates, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Epwarp J. Macer, 502 Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

*McMURRY, HAMSTRA & CO., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















Stevens, Thurow and 
Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS IN 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











MeApy PERSONNEL Service, 1426 Han- 
cock St., Quincy 69, Mass. 

H. A. Wericut & Associates, 18 S$ 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

PLANT LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

S. E. Berkensiit, 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Bropige ENGINEERING Corp., 330 Endicott 
on 4th, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Brown & BtAvuvett, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
WaALTeR Butter Co., 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Ernest H. Casson, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Victor L. CHarn & Associates, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 

RopertT CUMMINGS AND AssociATESs, 300 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Rosert P. DANteLson, 525 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Grover Dimonp Associates, INc., 416 
Endicott-on-Fourth Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 
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*IRVING FOOTLIK & ASSOCIATES, 8444 S. 
Yates Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 

Emery C. Furrer, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

W. B. JosepH, 625 M & M Bildg., Hous- 
ton 2, Texas. 

Georce Lioyp Levin’ ENGINEERS, 2395 
University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Joun LeVin Associates, 210 Twin City 
Federal Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Lockwoop GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 316 
Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Lewis S. Macuire, 4211 Leeland Ave., 
Houston 23, Texas. 

E. F. McKeon, 251 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. 

Joun W. MeEp tin, 
Houston 5, Texas. 
Joe A. Poote, 2506 Richton St., Houston 
6, Texas. 

PropucTion Systems, Inc., 144 Moody 
St., Waltham 54, Mass. 

Jesse RoseENWALD, 525 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

Ross & CompaANy, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

SAMUEL S. SCHIFFER, 254 W. 54th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Henry ScuipKe & AssociaATes, 4016 
Linden Hills Blvd., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
W. B. Semco & AssociATes, 8511 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

TELLEPSEN Petro-CHEM CONSTRUCTORS, a 
Division of Tellepsen Construction Co., 
P. O. Box 2536, 1710 Telephone Rd., 
Houston 1, Texas. 

rHutIN, Woops & Isensee, 105 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

WeEsTERN MAcHINERY Co., 760 Folsom 
St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


5210 Morningside, 





PLANT PROTECTION 





Counci. For INpustrRiAL Security, INc., 
1714 Tribune Tower, 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Joun R. Davis Associates, 2403 Central 
Pk., Evanston, III. 





PRODUCT DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 





BECKER AND Becker ASSOCIATES, 300 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

A. E. Ryan & Co., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 





Apvisors IN MANAGEMENT, 520 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

AMERICAN CLINICAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Las., 30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. 

CALIFORNIA Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
CLEMENT Moore Associates, 70 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

*A. L. OSMUNDSEN AND ASSOCIATES, 611 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Tne PersoNNeEL CouNsetors, 415 Col- 
quitt St., Houston 6, Texas, 

THe PsyCHOLoGiIcAL CORPORATION, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
R. G. Bock Enotneers, 1937 Irving Park 
Rd., Chicago 13, III. 
Bernarp Hecut & Associates, 5410 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
ALBERT PLeypeELL AssociATes, INc., 15 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
E. J. ZimMERMAN & Associates, 8741 S. 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago 19, III. 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


STANDARD COSTS 





Recorp Controis, INnc., 209 S. La Salle 


St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
RESEARCH AND FORECASTING 


H. H. Hotmes Testinc Las, 3947 N. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 








New Economic Liprary, 1270 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

*SNYDER BUSINESS RESEARCH REPORTS, 
11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





SALES CONSULTANTS 








N. Madison Cartmell 
and Associates 


159 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A large group of mature specialists in 
all functions and activities—surveys, 
installations and consultations—serving 


OTHER CONSULTANTS 
BUSINESS 
INDUSTRY 

INSTITUTIONS 
ASSOCIATIONS 








*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SYSTEMS CONSULTANTS 
*C, H. CLEWORTH ASSOCIATES, INC., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
*E. A. CYROL & COMPANY, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
*IRVING FOOTLIK & ASSOCIATES, 8444 S. 
Yates Ave., Chicago 17, Il. 
HAWORTH AND ComMPANy, 2944 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Horrserc, GREIMAN Co., 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
MANAGEMENT Too.s, INc., 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Gorvpon L. Marrson & Associates, 105 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 
*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
*PLANORAMICS, INC., 631 E. First St., 
Boston 27, Mass. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Wa ter G. JAwny, 940 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Cuarvces B. Kress & Co., INc., 3450 W. 
43rd St., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
NATIONAL EMPLOYERS COUNSEL, 974 W. 
Manchester Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif 


TESTS AND SURVEYS 


*SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 























*C. H. CLEWORTH ASSOCIATES, INC., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Cosom INnpustries, INc., 6012 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
DEMONSTRATION SALES Co., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 

W. W. Hutcuins Associates, 633 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Witiiam C. Hyatt, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Ernest L. Loen & AssociATEs, Penthouse 
Suite, 2330 W. Third St., Los Angeles 57, 
Calif. 

MANAGEMENT Directions, INc., 8681 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Bup Newport & Associates, 1485 Bay 
Shore Blvd., San Francisco, Calif. 
SHAPHREN SALES Events, 7755 Willough- 
by, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
STELTENKAMP-WILSON AND _ ASSOCIATES, 
1 N. La Grange Rd., La Grange, III. 
*TRADEWAYS, INC., 331 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Frank D. WILLIAMS, Principal, 420 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING 


*JEROME BARNUM ASSOCIATES, 167 
Weaver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Dr. WILLIAM Kir-Stimon, 209 Washing- 
ton, Park Forest, III. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION INC., 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

READING IMPROVEMENT FOUNDATION, 2808 
Gage Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 
*SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Harry G. Swirt AND BecKMAN, HOLLIs- 
TER Co., 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 

*TRADEWAYS, INC., 331 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 








TIME-STUDY ENGINEERS 
Bercer-Sacco Associates, 175 Sth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

*E. A. CYROL & COMPANY, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

*PAUL B. MULLIGAN & CO., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


TRAINING 


*KOTTCAMP & YOUNG, 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
RAADGEVEND Bureau, New Rochelle, N. Y. 














Use of Air Conditioning 
Increasing Rapidly 


A nationwide survey just com- 
pleted notes a definite trend to- 
ward air conditioning of U. S. fac- 
tories for employee comfort and ef- 
ficiency. The trend is particularly 


noticeable in the South, where 
some consulting engineers have es- 
timated that as many as 75 per 
cent of the new factories—and 50 
per cent of all factories—will be 
air conditioned for employee com- 
fort by 1960, and that 90 to 100 
per cent will be so equipped by 
1970. 

The trend is spreading also in 
the North—particularly in facto- 
ries involving high skills, like work 
in electronics. 

Factors in the trend include com- 
petition for skilled help, the desire 
to maintain employee efficiency in 
hot weather, and pressure by labor 
unions. 
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so, in Professor Bassie’s opinion. 
The probable pattern of this re- 
versal indicates that the fourth 
quarter, and not the third, will be 
the low for the year. 

“Too much reliance cannot be 
placed upon optimistic investment 
plans reported by business, be- 
cause under different business con- 


ditions, such plans may change. 
Nevertheless, if capital expendi- 


tures continue strong, the decline 
to the end of 1956 will be quite 
mild. Lacking any upward driving 
force, recovery will be moderate. 
“The real danger, therefore, lies 
not in anything that will happen 
prior to June 30, 1957, but in what 
lies beyond,” Professor Bassie says. 


Social Security Benefits paid to 
retired workers, their families, and 
survivors have increased 80-fold 
since 1941—from $5.3 million a 
month to about $415 million today. 
The payments are expected to in- 
crease astronomically, says Com- 
merce Clearing House, tax and 
business law reporting authority. 
Maximum benefit payments to a 
retired worker and his wife can 
get as high as $127.50 a month. 
Incidentally, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell reports that as 
of the early months of the year, 
unemployment has been on the 
decline except for a significant rise 
in unemployment in the transpor- 
tation industry. 


The Chicago Daily News has 
announced the details of its $11-mil- 
lion expansion program, which in- 
cludes the purchase of 66 high- 
speed, full-color press units; a 
235-foot addition to its Madison 
Street building; and branch print- 
ing plants. 

New presses will occupy most of 
the glass, marble, and stainless 
steel addition to be built on rail- 
road air rights between the main 
building and the Chicago River. The 
riverside promenade linking Wash- 
ington and Madison Streets will be 
retained, under plans being pre- 
pared by Naess & Murphy, the 
architect. 

A South Side printing plant will 
be established in a 3-story brick- 
and-concrete building owned by the 
newspaper at 2220 W. 56th Street, 
which is now occupied by a com- 
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mercial printing firm. A _ second 
branch plant is under consideration 
for the North Side as part of the 
plan to speed delivery to customers. 


Modernizing Older office build- 
ings will continue to be effective in 
maintaining the value and rent- 
ability of such properties and in 
attracting the budget-minded ten- 
ant for a long time to come, accord- 
ing to Norman Tishman, president 
of Tishman Realty & Construction 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Speaking before the Managers 
Seminar on Office Building Modern- 
ization held by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards 
recently, Mr. Tishman pointed out 
that, although owners and man- 
agers of older structures ‘“‘could no 
more expect their buildings to 
compare with the new ones than 
they could expect a 1948 auto- 
mobile to match a 1955 automo- 
bile,” they could “introduce as 
many of the modern innovations 
into their structures as would be 
practical and economical within the 
framework of the existing build- 
ings, and thereby give them a 
greater acceptability and a new 
lease on life.” 

Looking ahead, Mr. Tishman de- 
clared, “With capital spending by 
business firms expected to hit an 
estimated $28 billion for this year 
(a 4 per cent rise over 1954 and 
only 1 per cent below the all-time 
record of 1953), it is logical to 
assume that those businesses re- 
sponsible for distributing, financ- 
ing, promoting, and selling the 
products of industry will continue 
their phenomenal postwar growth 
and continue to demand more and 
more office space.” 


“Don't Curb automation” was the 
warning sounded by Haldon A. 
Leedy, director of Armour Re- 
search Foundation, recently. Mr. 
Leedy answered labor leaders who 
fear that automation will displace 
workers, in a speech before the 
Rotary Club of Rockford, Ill. He 
said, “Statistics show that the rise 
in mechanization has been accom- 
panied by a steady increase in the 
number of jobs. For every job 
eliminated by machines, many new 
ones are created through the in- 
troduction of new and better prod- 
ucts or services.” 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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_BORRSMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yr Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


yy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 


vy Ideal for 


FREE 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Production, 

Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 
24-Page BOOKLET NO. A-100 
Without Obligation 

Write for Your Copy Teday 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Traffic, Inventory, 


¥ 





55 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N. Y- 


p------ 


EXECUTIVES 
Your biggest headache 
in office furnishing 


SOLVED 





the most beautiful 


PLASTIC CHAIR MAT 


ever designe 
If your chair mat is shabby, needs paint, looks seedy, 
beautify your office with a gleaming Driftwood Gray 
or rich Walnut wood-grain plastic Maso-Mat. Low 
cost, smooth, not slippery, won't creep or warp, resists 


burns and alcohol, thick, non-warp. 


FOR DETAILS USE COUPON BELOW 

. anna. ----------------- +--+ ee 1 
ae MASO STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
53 W. Jackson, Rm. 904, Chicago 4, II! 


Please send me FREE cota’ 
plastic office chair mots. 





' 
‘ 
' 
H 
log and more information on the Maso “Executive” § 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


' 
city Stare ; 











Auto Desk for Salesmen 


EVERY man who has to record facts 
while seated in an auto will appreciate 
this Kardesk. Placed to the right of 
the driver, it provides ample writing 
surface and includes a clip for hold- 
ing reports, orders, or maps in place. 
The front end of the desk is rubber- 
covered and rests on the dash. The 
rear of the desk is supported at con- 
venient elbow height. The desk is 
adjustable to fit all standard makes 
of automobiles. Taylor Products Co., 
316 Washington St., Brookline 46, 
Massachusetts. 
v 


A 


New Forms Burster Has 
Automatic Adjuster 


AN ELECTRONIC timing and dialing 
device on the Selec-Tronic allows the 
operator to adjust the machine for 
different-sized forms while the ma- 
chine is in action. By twisting a dial, 
23 different lengths, ranging from 3 
inches to 22 inches, can be burst auto- 
matically, without stopping the ma- 
chine. The electronic timing device 
automatically allows the proper 
length of time for a form to pass 
through before bursting it, sensing 
the edge as it comes through. The 
Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


Copy Pages From Books or 
Reports With This Unit 


THIS PORTABLE photocopy unit 
slips easily into a briefcase, ready for 
use in a library or other reference 
center to copy pages that cannot be 
removed. Any black-and-white origi- 
nal can be exposed by placing the 
original in the photocopier with a 
sheet of sensitized paper and flipping 
the switch. Exposed negatives are 
protected within the printer until 
they can be developed. Unit weighs 
124% pounds and operates on alternat- 
ing or direct current. Copease Corp., 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


V 


Desk Has a Foldaway 
Drawing Board 


<- 
EXECUTIVES who must do a little 
drawing or drafting in addition to 
regular desk duties will find Arnot’s 
Foldaway Drawing Board a great con- 
venience. Although originally de- 
signed to go with Arnot’s line of 
office furniture, the drawing board- 
drawer unit can be easily bolted or 
screwed to any conventional desk or 
table top. When folded away, the 
drawing board is completely out of 
sight, and the whole unit appears as 
a conventional center drawer, leaving 
the desk or table top completely clear 
for regular paper work. The unit 
comes in 24- by 24-inch, or 30- by 
30-inch, drawer. Arnot-Jamestown 
Div., Aetna Steel Products Corp., 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Movie Projector Has 
Reverse Speed 


MANY new features are incorporated 
into Bell & Howell’s 8mm. Regent 
movie projector. In addition to re- 
verse operation, the Regent Deluxe is 
equipped with an automatic room 
light switch and a swing-out lens 
mount. An easy-to-operate five-way 
switch is located on the base, indicat- 
ing “off,” “reverse,” “forward,” and 
two “lamp” positions. The machine 
may be operated independently of the 
lamp for either forward or reverse 
projection. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 


Desk Affords Fire and 
Security Protection 


THIS CASHIER’S desk combines the 
safety of fireproofing with the work- 
organizer features of other models. 
Designed for people who regularly 
work with irreplaceable records, the 
desk has a two-drawer Fire-File 
equipped with signal plunger key 
lock or combination lock to prevent 
unauthorized reference. The rimless 
roll-edge linoleum top makes for 
greater working comfort. The Shaw- 
Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
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New Cold-Proof, Odorless 
Sealing Tape 


CALLED Renacel, a cold-proof, odor- 
less sealing tape adhesive has been 
developed by the Research Depart- 
ment of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
It seals quickly and effectively with 
cold water, in cold rooms, on cold 
cartons. Unlike ordinary adhesives, 
Renacel wets out fast, evenly, and 
completely, even when ice water is 
used in the dispenser. The maker 
states that neither heat nor humidity 
can bring out odor in the tape since 
there is no odor to begin with. Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., 477 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Portable Transcriber Has 
**3-D"’ Sound System 


HARD-TO-HEAR sounds and harsh 
words are made even easier to under- 
stand than across-the-desk conversa- 
tion with this new electronic tran- 
scriber. It also has an exceptionally 
clear place-finding system. Designed 
for the convenience of the secretary, 
this latest addition to the Voicewriter 
series has a “3-D” sound system and 
comes in Bermuda blue, Capri green, 
Morocco red, hunter green, as well as 
the traditional soft executive gray. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 
New Jersey. 
* 


A 
New 24-Bin Electric Collator 


FOR USE by one or two operators, 
this collator has two fingertip start- 
ers, each activating its own individual 
set of 12 bins. The Model “2400” 
Duplex Console can be operated by 
one operator to collate from two to 
24 pages at one time; or by two 
operators, to collate two separate jobs 
that require the collating of from two 
to 12 pages each. A stapling-stacking 
bin, for either an automatic or hand 
stapler, is included to insure the neat 
and speedy storage of collated sets. 
An automatic counter may be in- 
cluded as optional equipment. Colla- 
matic Corp., Wayne, N. J. 


A 
Coins Sorted by Gravity 


NO MOVING PARTS to get out of 
order, this new type coin sorter 
operates entirely by gravity. Unsorted 
coins are poured into a receiving hop- 
per on top of the Speed Sorter. From 
here they are fed into a slot running 
downward on an angle. Four openings 
in the slot receive and separate dimes, 
pennies, nickels, and quarters. Half 
dollars roll on through the end of the 
slot. J. B. Carroll Co., Carroll and 
Albany Aves., Chicago 12, Il. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-8 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





XM MX HH 


Closing te Sale 


A 16mm. sound motion picture 
featuring BORDEN and BUSSE 


% how sales champs weave a thread of 
closing all through the presentation 


%e methods topnotchers use to find the 
key issues for closing 


%e how to translate product features into 
order-winning buyer benefits 


%& how to rivet the customer's attention to 
the presentation 


%& how winning salesmen ask for the order 
at closing time—repeatedly, if necessary. 


You con rent or buy a print of CLOS- 
ING THE SALE. Details, plus our new 
film catalog, mailed on request. Write 
to— 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 
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The following literature is of special 


interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SMALL BUSINESS IS BIG BUSI- 
NESS gives helpful information for 
owners or managers of small busi- 
nesses, It analyzes the place of small 
business in today’s economy, and dis- 
cusses the special problems encoun- 
tered when launching a_ business. 
These include securing adequate top 
management and capital, the determi- 
nation of sales potential, financial 
management, purchasing and inven- 
tory control, sales promotion, person- 
nel, and production control. Number 
18 in a series of booklets on eco- 
nomics and business put out by 
University of Minnesota, the study is 
being offered for $1 by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 


Minnesota. 
. 7. * 


HOW AN ELECTRONIC FILE- 
COMPUTER will give a metropolitan 
distributor “day after” sales break- 
downs of up to 200,000 items in 
100,000 separate orders is interesting- 
ly told in a new four-page brochure 
by Rem-Rand. This pre-case history 
tells how the File-Computer will 
select the items that require special 
merchandising reports, giving con- 
tinuous control over fast-moving mer- 
chandise. It is expected that the work 
load for basic sales figures will be 
reduced, overtime and peak loads 
will be avoided, and the sorting of 
sales data completely eliminated. 
Ask for brochure No. TM-1011 when 
writing Remington Rand, Univac 
Division, Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* x * 


EVER THOUGHT ABOUT “AUTO- 
MATION” in relation to your busi- 
ness figuring? A new four-color folder 
by Monroe suggests you will find it 
in a desk-size calculator—the Monroe 
8N—to be exact. With functional- 
color controls, automatic 3-factor 
multiplication, automatic decimals, 
and automatic zeros, the new Monro- 
Matic calculator gives rapid answers 
to every kind of figuring problem, 
from the simplest to the most com- 
plex. For a copy, write to the Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., 555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT THE Davidson Dual-Lith are 
given in a 24-page descriptive bro- 
chure on offset equipment. Photos 
and diagrams accompany the 46 ques- 
tions and answers which explain off- 
set lithography, dry offset, two-sided 
lithography, Davengraving, letter- 
press, imprinting, numbering, and 
perforating. Examples of Dual-Lith 
installations and a list of users are in- 
cluded. Davidson Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


* . * 


IF YOUR RECORD FILING IS 
LARGE enough to warrant an elec- 
tric file, you’ll want to see a new 
folder by LeFebure on the Filevator 
with push-button control centered at 
eye level. The folder describes how 
this mechanized file conserves space 
while giving complete operator com- 
fort, due to its 100 per cent accessi- 
bility. For complete information and 
descriptive literature, write to 
LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
* . s 


A CASE HISTORY DESCRIBING 
HOW GENERAL MILLS speeds 
paper work, eliminates errors, and 
cuts costs on reports of all kinds is 
given in a new folder being offered by 
Haloid. According to the folder, Gen- 
eral Mills accomplishes this small 
wonder by the use of a Rectigraph 
photocopying machine which is espe- 
cially handy for organization charts, 
advertising layouts, engineering 
drawings, and accounting sheets—not 
to mention daily correspondence copy- 
ing jobs. For a copy, write to M. E. 
Harris, Dept. GM-1, The Haloid Com- 
pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


* * + 


IF SUMMER’S HOT, STICKY 
WEATHER still means lowered pro- 
duction and lost man-hours to you, 
you might take the invitation offered 
on the cover of a new folder to “Live 
and Work in Comfort With General 
Air Conditioners.” The folder de- 
scribes Model RO-525A and shows 
with diagrams how it can be easily 
installed in any home, office, or store. 
Write to General Air Conditioning 
Corp., 4542 E. Dunham St., Los An- 
geles 23, Calif. 


* * ” 


PRACTICALLY A HANDBOOK ON 
LOOSE-LEAF visible applications, 
the handsome new catalog by Rec- 
ordplate contains illustrations and 
descriptions of its complete line of 
loose-leaf binders and fillers. These 
include address book sets, appoint- 
ment book sets, auto sales sets and 
forms, business card filer sets, insur- 
ance sales sets, investment register, 
ledger sets, library index sets, sales 
follow-up sets, and sales prospect 
sets. The Recordplate Co., 16 E. Holly 
St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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A VITAL RECORDS SECURITY 
PROGRAM is described in a folder 
by Recordak. Microfilmed records, 
kept in a maximum security area 
such as the Iron Mountain Atomic 
Storage Co., Hudson, N. Y.; Western 
States Atomic Vaults, Inc., Felton, 
Calif.; or National Storage Co., 
Boyers, Pa., will be reproduced in 
usable paper form at the rate you 
contract for, in the event of loss by 
fire, flood, or any other catastrophe. 
Contracts—reserving hours of ma- 
chine time and stand-by operating 
staff—can be for as little as two 
hours a day or as much as 24 hours a 
day, on a 7-day-per-week basis, until 
all your microfilmed records have 
been reproduced. For a copy of the 
folder, write to Recordak Corpora- 
tion, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 


> * * 


TWO-THIRDS OF ALL LOSSES 
FROM BUSINESS FRAUDS can be 
prevented, according to a new folder 
by Cummins, if invoices and support- 
ing papers are permanently canceled. 
Called “Once Is Enough,” the folder 
shows how the Cummins Perforator 
protects all canceled papers, since 
nobody can erase a hole. The machine 
perforates the invoice and all sup- 
porting papers, such as the purchase 
order, bill of lading, receiving ticket, 
and inspection report, all with one 
operation. The perforator can also be 
used for dating, numbering, and cod- 
ing documents up to 20 at a time, at a 
rate of many thousands per hour. For 
a copy, write to Cummins-Chicago 
Corporation, 4740 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


* * o 


A QUALITY MASTER PAPER 
THAT LOOKS similar to a light- 
weight bond, yet which transmits 
light so readily that it can reproduce 
clean copies even when run fast 
through a direct print copy machine, 
is announced in a new folder by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The folder 
contains information and samples of 
Speedmaster, a 25 per cent rag con- 
tent paper. For a free folder, write 
on your company letterhead to 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


* * * 


AUTOMATION AND ELEC- 
TRONICS is a very complete 24- 
page bibliography of the case studies 
available on the various phases of 
automation in industry. The cate- 
gories covered are: Automatic con- 
trol, automatic material handling, 
computer systems, integrated data 
processing, and automation in various 
industries. Copies are available for 
$1 from Management Research Serv- 
ice, 1342 Cherry St., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. The booklet was designed 
to provide businessmen with a ready 
list of successful company experiences 
to aid them in adapting new man- 
agement techniques. 
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Ever been 
embarrassed? 


e By having your mail arrive at its 
destination “Postage Due”? Maybe 
annoying prospects and customers? 
Happens every day. 

e A worn out, inaccurate mail scale 
can lose goodwill if it underweighs. 
And waste postage if it overweighs. 
Play safe with a Pitney-Bowes scale! 
e A PB scale with high precision, 
automatic pendulum mechanism, 
registers instantly, gives the exact 
weight in fractions of an ounce. 

e Big hairline indicator shows 
the postage required. Markings, 
widely-spaced, are easily read. Save 


time as well as postage. 


e Six PB models, including a parcel 
post model up to 70 Ibs. Ask the 
nearest PB office to show you. Or 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chartof Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


pitney-nowes Mailing Seales 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2186 Walnut St., 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 


Stamford, Conn. 


offices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


concerned with duplicating costs? 
Check the waste paper basket ! 


stencils — masters — copies 


In arriving at your duplicating costs, 


have you included the rejects? 


aa, 
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is electronic! 
automatic! 


Stenafax prepares your mimeograph stencils—offset paper 
plates - single positive copies with facsimile accuracy * push- 
button simplicity requires unskilled personnel * operates and 
shuts off automatically * fast * economical 

NO CHEMICALS—NO POWDERS—NO HEAT-—NO LIGHT 


Before you buy, get the facts on Stenafax 


TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION, Stenafax Division, AB-8 Hotel Biltmore 
Arcade, 43rd St., and Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Please send Stenafax brochure to 
Nome.. 

Address... 

City & State 





Safeguard Your =a OX 
Business Secrets \ NEW BOOKS wo: Zed; 


Now you quickly and easily destroy 
confidential papers and obsolete 
records right in your own office. 


NEW SHREDMASTER UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


St ORGANIZATION MANUAL. This 
VC EM, Uj Government best seller in the 1956- 
. . . 1957 edition has been released for 
Portable shredding machine designed | publication by the General Services 
especially for office use, the size | Administration 

and weight of a business typewriter! Official organization handbook of 
_oror==. the Federal Government, the manual 
7 | contains sections on the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches. The 
descriptive material outlines’ the 
legislative authority, purpose, func- 
tions, and activities of each agency; 
includes 40 charts showing the or- 
ganization of Congress, the executive 
departments, and the large _ inde- 
pendent agencies; and lists more 

than 4,100 key officials. 
Compiled by the Federal Register 
bee ee, Division of the National Archives 
Bp a 7] . ae rt and Records Service, General Serv- 
LET] Se, f ices Administration, the manual may 
The only office paper be purchased from the Superintend- 
poe ena — ent of Documents, Government Print- 
sate Gael anak alae, ‘ ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 782 
Greater capacity, speed pages. $1.00. 


and safety than ever be- 5 UNREADABLE Suneos @ 
fore! Compact, modern COME CUT MERE. 4 


design. Exclusive slanted "iene SEC ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 
gravity feed speeds shred- AND PROCEDURE. By Louis H. 
ding of paper in multiple ’ : 

thicknesses, tickets, cards, Rappaport, C. P. A. Covering the re- 
coupons and labels. Any- a : i _ 
aor dan aa ee FREE: |. porting requirements and procedures 
Bantam 10. Safety throat |Tijustrated descrip- involved in the Securities and Ex- 
assures protection. Priced | tive folder in- change Commission’s review of reg- 
well within the budget of | cludes 10 day free “ea : . . ae 
all businesses, large or | trial details. Write istration statements, prospectuses, 
small. “BANTAM 10” on proxy statements, and other docu- 
your letterhead or} | ments containing financial data, this 
postcard, and il * : i = ’ : 
Ask for brochure E today — 7 book describes in detail what must be 
done in a particular filing, suggests 
how to do it under varying condi- 
tions, and illustrates both the prob- 
lem and its solution with examples 
taken from actual cases. Clearly rep- 
resented are the Commission’s views, 
as well as the author’s comments and 
interpretations on financial state- 


ments, earnings summaries, account- 
FILE THIS PLEASE ing principles, auditing techniques, 
j accountants’ certificates, and inde- 


pendence of accountants. Regulation 

by Marjorie Payne | S-X, the basic regulation covering 

B . se Sectien © , all statutes administered by the SEC, 

Oo 

filing pA Pill help ‘eam aienetien takes up two useful chapters. 

—from the top man on down—to eliminate The author is a partner in Lybrand, 

many costly delays and losses. It will make 20ss Bros. & Montgomery and has 

= ~~ a —— and _ — and specialized in the SEC aspects of his 

dollars, Order enough copies to put one on | | firm's practice for 20 years. The 

nominal. Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 555 pages. 


Single copies....40 cents each $15.00. 
6 to 99 copies. ...30 cents each T . 
100 - 249 aaaion. ...26 cents each DEVELOPING PEOPLE IN IN- 
(Postage will be added) DUSTRY. By Douglas H. F ryer, Mor- 
| timer R. Feinberg, and Sheldon S. 
Order direct from publisher— Zalkind. Who shall be trained? What 
shall be taught? Who shall do the 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION training? How shall the teachers be 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. trained? These are the important 
questions in training program de- 
Coage e & velopment, and this book has many 

















QUANTITY PRICES 














answers to help those interested in 
doing the job right. 

Chapter headings indicate some of 
the ground this book covers well: 
Industrial Training, The Manage- 
ment of Training, Establishing Train- 
ing Needs, Trainer Motivation, How 
the Trainee Learns, Mechanical Aids 
to Training, Participation Methods, 
Administration of the Training Pro- 
gram, The Organization of Training, 
and The Training Profession. The 
book also contains an excellent sug- 
gested reading list. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 210 pages. $3.50. 


NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS & 
ASSOCIATIONS. By Howard L. 
Oleck. Here is a master guide to the 
organization, management, and dis- 
solution of not-for-profit enterprises. 
Surprisingly enough, in our profit 
economy, there are many times when 
business has much to gain from the 
formation of such businesses. This is 
a how-to-do-it manual, putting at 
your fingertips down-to-earth an- 
swers to such questions as: What 
type of organization best fits my par- 
ticular needs? How can I secure the 
necessary licenses and approvals? 
What must I do to insure efficient 
management of meetings, elections, 
disbursements, and other regular 
business? Tested solutions to tax 
problems are also given. In this day, 
when every businessman is active on 
civic committees, chambers of com- 
merce, community chest drives, 
charitable foundation work, and so 
forth, the information in this book 
is going to be a big help. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 460 pages. $10.00. 


PLANNING THE FUTURE STRAT- 
EGY OF YOUR BUSINESS. Edited 
by Edward C. Bursk and Dan H. 
Fenn, Jr. Here are the practical facts, 
developed by businessmen, faculty 
members, and 1,800 participants in 
the 25th Annual National Business 
Conference of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

The book is intended to help you 
evaluate the factors affecting the fu- 
ture of your business with the meth- 
ods proved successful by others in 
actual use. 

This book gives you a fresh insight 
into many areas. A variety of the 
problems involved in planning are 
covered, including finance, control, 
marketing, communications, labor re- 
lations, automation and data process- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 302 
pages. $4.25. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


JOHN R. DAVIS had a few last-minute 
additions to add to his story on the 
Hodge case after the copy had gone 
to press. Estimated amount of the 
thefts is now a figure beyond $1,500,- 
000, and Kenneth Olds—one of 
Hodge’s assistants—was found dead 
in Lake Springfield under mysterious 
circumstances. Mr. Davis is the direc- 
tor of Davis Associates, Chicago, a 
training and administrating firm for 
company protection men. His last 
article, in January 1956, dealt with 
ways to protect against employee 
pilferage. 
” * * 


EDWIN T. ASHMAN has been in charge 
of the work-measurement program 
at Mutual of New York since its in- 
ception in 1947. The program is now 
operating at the company’s home of- 
fice in New York and in more than 
100 agency offices throughout the 
United States and Canada. After 
World War II, Mr. Ashman was re- 
tained on a consulting basis by the 
Navy Department to develop a work- 
measurement program suitable for 
the shore establishment of the Navy. 
He is the author of articles on the 
subject of clerical work measure- 
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ment, and for the past two years has 
lectured on the subject at New York 
University. 


EUGENE WHITMORE, former editor of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, is one of the 
most widely traveled business editors 
in the United States. Born and edu- 
cated in Texas, he was editor of Dart- 
nell Selling News bulletins for 32 
years. His book, Helping People Buy, 
was one of the few recommended by 
the United States Government for 
sales training given ex-servicemen 
following World War II. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
the original personal employment 
Vice established 46 years). 
f highest ethical standards is_ individu- 
i you personal requirements 


*rocedure 


present position pro- 
irticulars. R. W. BIXBY 
ne Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








How To Get 


TEAMWORK 
THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


by Hob Ferguson 


Executives and supervisory personnel 
will profit from a reading of this help- 
ful guide booklet which outlines oa 
human relations technique many com- 
panies are using to build teamwork 
among employees. 

® 4 by 6 inches 

© 64 pages 

® sample copy, 40 cents 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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HOW T0 SELL 


()UALITY 


A i6mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


More than 10,000 salesmen have seen 
this film. Sales monogers like i! be- 
cause it provides an effective onswer 
to today’s “price problem" ond is 
tailored: to fit any product or service. 


A COMPLETE MEETING PACKAGE 


%& You get a comprehensive meeting 
guide which supplies a complete 
outline for a “quality” meeting 
featuring this film. 


You get o set of colorful display 
size posters to ‘dress up” the meet- 
ing room. 
You get sample of an effective 
“follow through" booklet for dis- 
tribution at the meeting or after- 
wards. Extras at nominal cost. 
You can buy or rent a print of HOW 
TO SELL QUALITY. Details, plus our 
new film catalog, mailed on request. 
Write to— 


DARTNELL Races 


4660 Ravenswood ¢ Chicago 40, Ili. 
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pN anticipation of another dose of price in- 
flation in the wake of the steel strike, the 
Federal Reserve Board has tightened the 
brakes on credit. That the effect of the strike 
will be inflationary is obvious. Yet, we believe 
the weakness in automobiles, farm implements, 
textiles, appliances, and housing will exert a 
downward pressure on near-term prices. So 
there is little danger of runaway price infla- 
tion. But, as we pointed out at the beginning 
of the year, business should prepare to operate 
on a higher price level. The steel settlement 
will encourage unions in other industries- 

such as aluminum, coal, meat packing, and 
transportation—to make similar wage de- 
mands. Since these wage increases will prob- 
ably exceed the rise in output per man-hour, 
the higher labor costs will force management 
to increase prices. The theory advanced by the 
United Steelworkers’ economists (that the 
increased labor costs can be absorbed out of 
profits), is thoroughly unrealistic. Cutting 
back of profits during a period of peak pro- 
duction means red ink if production slackens, 
as eventually it will. Industry needs venture 
‘apital to create new jobs. Who would venture 
to invest in an industry faced with an operat- 


ing loss? 
* * 


One of the beneficial results of the steel 
strike, and the threat of tougher times ahead, 
is that management men have begun to think 
about cutting unnecessary expenses. Some 
businessmen have fallen into the habit of 
spending easily on the theory that Uncle Sam 
picked up half the tab, anyway. However, be- 
fore embarking upon an expense-slashing 
crusade, it might be wise to define more ac- 
curately the word “unnecessary.” For ex- 
ample, one of the steel companies has called a 
halt on long-distance telephone calls, another 
has canceled its advertising. These are cuts 
that might prove anything but a “saving” be- 
fore the year is out. On the other hand, the 
steel company that got tough about the money 
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being spent for entertaining, conventions, and 
similar activities was tightening up a faucet 
which has been leaking for much too long a 


time. 
* * * 


One of the by-products of the work-simpli- 
fication craze is the simplified typewriter key- 
board. It has been claimed that with this key- 
board typing speed can be increased as much 
as 30 per cent. We went all through that about 
20 years ago when business turned thumbs 


down on the idea, much to the relief of the 
typewriter manufacturers. They have troubles 
enough without having to stock and sell ma- 
chines with standard and nonstandard key- 
boards. In a recent Government test, 15 new 
keyboards were studied, but none’ was 
adopted. Not only were speed results lower 
than anticipated, but the time required to train 
operators, to say nothing of the confusion 
caused by an office equipped with typewriters 
having different keyboards, made the Govern- 
ment decide—wisely we think—to forget the 
whole thing. 
* * * 


The move by the Chrysler Corporation to 
strengthen its management team and lay the 
groundwork for a line of succession, following 
the sudden death of three key executives, un- 
derscores one of the most urgent problems 
facing American business. What happens to 
our private enterprise economy in the years 
ahead depends upon dynamic, skillful leader- 
ship. Developing that kind of leadership in- 
volves, among other things, a forward-looking 
executive compensation and succession plan. 
Because this is so important, AMERICAN Busi- 
NESS, in co-operation with the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is sponsoring a four-day “shirt 
sleeve” conference to discuss the problem at 
the university’s conference center, September 
10 to 13. If you would like to join us, drop 
me a line.—J.C. Aspley 
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WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 


“World's Largest Real Estate Developers” 


“Ofaliondl Accounting Machines save us *26,500 
a year... paying for themselves every 6 months.’’ 


—WEBB & KNAPP, INC., New York 


“National accounting machines save us 
$26,500 a year, thus repaying our in- 
vestment about every 6 months. 
“Nationals render several benefits on 
our operation of real estate records. 
Statements are mailed promptly to all 
our tenants, with everything proven to 
be correct before they are mailed. We 
could not operate properly today with- 


out this promptness of mailing, com- 
bined with assured accuracy. 

“The machines’ simplicity, and the 
large part of our work that they do auto- 
matically, make it easy to train oper- 
ators. And our operators are happier 
because their work is made easier.” 


Secretary 


May y. Vi“ & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, Nationals 
will pay for themselves with the 
money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your 
nearby National man will gladly 
show you how. (See the yellow 
pages of your phone book, or 
write us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


FTRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Waltonal 





Ideas have a way of evaporating 


Don't let yours boil away. 


You can exploit hot ideas only when you put them across clearly, visually, 
forcefully. And the professional help needed to fashion such presentations 


is available at Jam Handy One-Stop Service. 


Here, specialists in many fields combine their skills with yours and develop ideas 


for presentations, meetings or programs tailored exactly to your requirements. 


Don’t just let a good idea boil away. Call any of the offices listed below 


for prompt, professional help. 


Ze JAM HANDY Ohganigélion 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE « MOTION PICTURES ¢ SLIDEFILMS « DRAMATIZATIONS « VISUALIZATIONS « PRESENTATIONS 





OFFICES 


NEW YORK 19 
1775 Broadway 


7 HOLLYWOOD 28 DETROIT 11 7 DAYTON 2 e PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 
1402 Ridgewood Place 2821 E. Grand Bivd. 310 Talbott Bidg. Gateway Center 230 N. Michigan Ave. 





